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Wake up! Wake up! O violet, 
Open your sleepy eye. 

‘Tis thus the sweet arbutus sings, 
As she goes trailing by. 


When first the bluebird’s note we hear 
Or see its azure wing, 

She holdeth up her beauteous cup, 
The first flower of the Spring. 


Sweet scents of woodland come to me 
From out of each blossom fair 

That drew it wondrous dewy breath 
Within a woodland air. 


Where open its petals, pearly pink, 
Only the wild-wood knows ; 

Will some kind fairy tell me where 
The sweet arbutus grows ? 


Elisabeth H. J. Cleaveland 
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New York & New England 


RAILROAD 


The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. 


Leaves either City, 3p. m. due destina- 
tion 9.00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Care and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 

The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston i 322 Washin n St., 
Station foot o Summer St., 


York: 353 Broadway, 
ote Malea Grand Generel Station. 
Ask for tickets via the ‘NEW ENG- 
LAND ” and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’) Traffic Mgr 
W .R, BABCOCK, Gen'! Pass’r Agt 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 





TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 





Ww * 
6 A.M. ACCOMMDATION for 
° Troy and Albany. 
EXPRESS, PARLOR 
ll 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION 
& for Troy and Albany. 
3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
. 
oy gs 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
7.00 to Chicago. 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
. Bellows Falls. 
9.004: 
” FLYER,Parlor Cars to St. Albans 
Rutland, Vt. 
7 00 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Car to St, Albans. 
. » . A 
Jan, 31, me ed J hy ae 
[Madison Ave. 8 58th St. 
NEW YORK. 


9 A: M. 
. CAR for Troy. 
Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
GREEN MONTREAL 
3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
> 
Time-Tables and li- 
cation. “ R WATSON, Gen'l Pa y ‘ate, 
re $3 Per Day 
aes . and up. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


"Two blocks from the: Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad. 


The Madison and Basis: Avenue 


and Belt Line Cars pass the door, 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator Runs All Night. 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


Acassiz Association. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.m. Study of Systematic 
Botany, with Miss Frances Zirngiebel. May 6, Popular lecture. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Sciences. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, May 8. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. Next regular meeting, Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, May 8, 3.30 P.M. Papers by Miss Lucy A. Putnam 
and Mr. Parker B. Field. May 11, May Walk, Nobscot Hill and Wayside Inn. 

Bostonian Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, May 14. 

Boston Socrery or Naturat History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdaye and Saturdays, 10 to 
5 free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collections 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at to A. M. and 1,15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston Scientific Socitery. 419 Washington Street. Next regular meeting, Tues- 
any, May 14, 7-45 ¥.M. Physiographic features of Nova Scotia, by A. W. Grabau. 

ENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, 100 periodicals, open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HorTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, 
Saturday, May 4, May Exhibitioa of plants, flowers andvegetables. 

Museum oF Fine Arts. og | Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 


from I to beginning of 19th century; Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th 
century; Etchings by Rembrandt. 


New ENGLAND HisToric-GengaLocicaL Society. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
regular meeting, Wednesday, June 5. 
PARKER Memoria Science Ciass. Parker Memorial Building, corner Berkeley and 
ton Streets. Sunday, May 5, 12.15 P.M. Switzerland, by Mrs. Mae D. Frazar. 


OCIETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Annual business meeting, Thurs- 
day, May 9. 





Tremont Street. 





Hotel Humarock, 


Sea View Station, Mass. 


WILL BE OPENED 


JUNE 24 
By J. D. GILMAN, of Gitman’s Restaurant, 


48 and 50 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 


Hotel Pemberton, 


EULL, MASS., | 
.. Opens June 24th, 1895.. 


On and after May rst, Steamers will run regularly to and from Hull, 
and parties can be shown rooms at the hotel by making appointment with 
the management at the Boston Office, No. 10 Tremont Street, Room 29. 
For Plans and Particulars address F. W. GASKILL, Manager. 
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application to the Company’s O#-. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Preside 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
Ss. F. TRULL Secretary 
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Transportation 
and Tours 


Private European? 
Parti¢s —— 


Under the Management of 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar & (i, | 
10 & 74 Globe Building, Boston, tay 


May 11, tour of 63 days; June § 
tour of 56 days; June 29, tour of 64 dan, 
June 29, tour of 87 days. 
and delightful routes, 

All the berths on the “ Spaaendan,” th 
Commodore Ship of the Royal Netherland 
Mail Line, are held for the June 2gth partig 

Send for descriptive book and refereng 


CUNARD LINE. 


Boston ro Liverroo. via Queenstown 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston 
EPHALONIA Mech 9, Apr. 20, May 25, Jus 
ALBA ois oe hss May «4, June 8, J iL 
PAVONIA. ...Apr. 6, May 1:, June 15, Julya 
Steamers from New York every Saturday 
First Cabin, $60 and upward. Second Cabin, fy 
and upwards, according to steamer and location 
Steerage at low rates. 
Drafts on England, freland and Scotland 


Suate Suett, ALEXANDER MALIN Ae 
Deer Park 
* Oakland. | 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. BR.) 


Comprehensive 


SEASON. OPENS JUNE 22nd, 189. 


Rates $60, $75 and ¢90 a month, 
according to location. Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house 
keeping, if desired, $450 to $600 
per season, Address 

GEORGE D. DrSH!ELDS, 

MANAGER, 


CUMBERLAND, - - MaARrYLAND. 





A lady, well informed as to the 
Boston, will be glad to accompany pa! 
to the interesting historical points in (! 
recommended by the editors of this paper. 
ess, C, 
Commonwealth Office, t20 Tremont Street. 
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Entered as se 


[is gratifying to learn that the 
preservation of the old Rufus 
Putnam house, in Rutland, as a _his- 
torical assured. The 
committee, consisting of Mr. Burton 


memorial, is 


W. Potter, Mr. Archibald Howe and 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, appointed at 
the meeting for this purpose last 


October, report that nearly one-half 
» required for the pur- 
chase has been subscribed, and that 
they have taken the estate, giving a 


of the $4, 


mortgage for the balance due. 
Further subscriptions are asked to 
make up this balance. The title of 


the property is to be placed in the 
hands of the Trustees of Public Res. 
ervations. The immediate care of 
the house and grounds will be in- 
trusted to a local Rutland society. 


— )NG comparatively recent dis- 
coveries in the operation of 
methods of judicial procedure is the 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in criminal cases 
which until within later years have 
been finally determined by state 
courts. The law which makes this 
possible has been in existence only 
about four years, but it is coming 
to be availed of frequently in cases 
where the defence has money enough 
to pay the large costs of such pro- 
cedure. At this moment there is in 
Sing Sing prison a condemned wife- 
poisoner, Dr. Buchanan, the date of 
whose execution has been set three 
times. Twice he has escaped through 
legal delay or executive clemency, 
and this time there is a further post- 
ponement pending the appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court on 
points of constitutional law. There 
are doubts whether he will ever 
meet the punishment decreed for his 
crime, and considerable indignation 
finds expression in the newspapers 
Over the possible defeat of justice 
through the operation of the law 
which gives the condemned so many 
chances for delay, But this feeling 
1s not altogether reasonable. The 
fee netishing characteristic of the 
d nglo-Saxon peoples, as con- 
“egy with the law which the 
ee ome have brought down 
th o Rome, is that it looks to 
© Protection of the individual first 
and to the punishment of crime next. 
€ spirit of our law is that it is 


SATURDAY, 


better some criminals should escape 
than that some innocent men should 
fail of justice. It is one of the dis- 
advantages of this system that crimi- 
nals may avail themselves of the 
delays which have been established 
as safeguards for innocence; but 
that cannot be helped. 





HE disintegration of the Board 
of Trustees of the Public Li- 
brary has followed the completion of 
the new building. Mr. William R. 
Richards, who has been identified 
with this great enterprise from the 
beginning, was the first to withdraw, 
declining reappointment for another 
term. Mr. S. A. B. Abbott, who 
has been a member of the Board for 
sixteen years and its chairman for 
nearly half that time, now resigns ; 
and there are intimations that Mr. 
Prince may also seek relief from the 
duties of that position. While the 
reorganized Board will of course be 
made up of able men— Rev. Dr. 
DeNormandi has already been ap- 
pointed in Mr. Richards’s place 
the Trustees for the past six or eight 


years have made a record which 
stands among the most brilliant 


and faithful in the city’s service. 


Colorado, the 

other day, a startling dis- 
covery was made. It was that Mr. 
Du Maurier’s story, Trilby, was a 
base plagiarism, and the news was 
telegraphed all over this country and 
cabled abroad, appearing in the 
newspapers of America at least— 
the London and Paris journals have 
not yet come to hand—as the great 
literary ‘sensation’ of the day. So 
firmly was faith in this discovery 
held in Denver that it was made the 
basis of proceedings at law in de- 
fence of the right to use the title of a 
play, or something of that sort. The 
explanation was not long in coming, 


UT in Denver, 


however. It seems that some one— 
who could not have read Du 
Maurier’s ‘Trilby—happened upon 


the fairy story of Trilby, written by 
Charles Nodier a great many years 
ago, possibly in Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dole’s charming translation, and 
thus made his great discovery. The 
literary centre of America does not 
seem to have passed Chicago on its 
westward route. 


HE creation of a Board of Old 
Colony Commissioners, for the 
purpose of examining and fixing the 
identification of historic spots in 
the southwestern part of the state, is 
proposed before this Legislature. It 
is a good idea, if judiciously carried 
out. And equally admirable, be 
cause it is inspired by persons in- 
terested in such matters and does 
not look to a legislative appropria- 
tion for support, is the proposed 
erection, by the Rumford Historical 
Society of Woburn, of a monument 
commemorating the discovery of the 
Baldwin apple. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF SHORTHAND. 


HE death of Mr. Isaac Pitman, 
the pioneer of the system of 
shorthand to which he gave the 
name of phonography, recalls the 
English-speaking world to some 
expressions of its gratitude for the 
service which he has rendered in the 
advance of civilization. For it is 


fair to say that the step forward in - 


written language which was due to 
his ingenuity, his science, and his 
steadfast perseverance, is a step 
which marks, not only the literature 
of our time, but its commercial 
transactions, its mechanical work, 
and quite as directly its scientific 
activity. 

As a young man, I always dreamed 
of the possibilities open to the 
future in more rapid writing than 
that which we were all chained to 
under the imperfect systems of 
shorthand of the past. My atten- 
tion being thus called to it, I think 
it worth while to mention in print 
my own recollection of the fact that 
President Fillmore used the service 
of a shorthand writer in his daily 
work at the White House, and that 
he is the first public officer of whom 
I remember to have heard this said. 
I have some quite large collections 
of John Quincy Adams’s correspon- 
dence when he was president, and I 
know that he wrote long letters with 
his own hand. The truth is that 
most public men, used to writing, 
dislike the dictating to an amanuen- 
sis who must employ long-hand. 
There is little good in dictating 
unless you save time. 

I was in the army with General 
Butler in 1864, and I know that it 
was considered then as somewhat of 
a novelty that he employed the 
services of shorthand writers in 
dictation. 

It was in the revolution thus 
established in almost every large 
counting-room, and in the work- 
room of almost every man of letters, 
that Pitnam’s great improvements 
have really revolutionized the 
methods of our modern life. Gen- 
eral Butler would easily turn off one 
hundred letters in a day, in his 
voluminous correspondence. It 
may be said in passing that the 
practical fault of his adminstration 
in everything was that he chose to 
take other people’s business on his 
shoulders; and he wrote many a 
letter which belonged to the heads 
of the different departments on his 
staff. 


To the outsider, who only needs 
to write enough to order his coal 
from the wharf or to thank his 
friends for the sample copies of 
their new magazines, it is a matter 
of little interest how this revolution 
was effected. To the young gener- 
ation, it will seem impossible that 
the essential principles of Pitman’s 
reform were not observed long be- 
fore. Shorthand was used in Rome 
in Cicero’s time. We do not really 
know much about their shorthand, 
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From a very early date it has been 
used in modern times, and there are 
hundreds of quaint, old-fashioned 
systems, which it has been the duty 
and penalty of some of us, for our 
sins, to study. It is clear enough to 
anybody who makes the letter w in 
ordinary writing that he would save 


time if he made that letter by a 
single stroke, straight or curved ; 


and different arrangements by which 
this can be done fill the little book 
called Za Plume Volante, and others 
with similar fanciful names, which 
belong in the earlier history of 
shorthand. 

It would very soon appear that 
the omission of the vowel in most 
instances saves time, and that the 
record is tolerably intelligible with- 
out it. Let the reader take any 
sentence with which he is more or 
less familiar, let him write it with- 
out the vowels, and he will see that 
on the whole he can make out the 
sense. Certainly he will do so as 
long as his memory of the subject is 
fresh. 

On these two observations, which 
we can hardly call discoveries, the 
earlier shorthands are all founded. 
The different experts who made them 
seem to have had a passion for vary- 
ing each from the custom of his pre- 
decessor. It was easily enough 
observed that it would be best to 
use a straight line, which is so simply 
made, for the consonant which 
occurs more frequently. And _ it 
was easy to see that the straight 
line can be make in four ways; it 
can be horizontal, it can be vertical, 
or it can slant from right to left or 
from left to right. It was easy to 
see that four curves, each of them 
the half of a circle, were made almost 
as quickly as the straight lines. It 
isas easy to see that the circle might 
be divided into four quarters, and 
this would give four more signs. 
Equipped with these twelve signs, 
the different writers of shorthand 
arranged them in alphabets, very 
much by their fancy, but holding the 
general feeling that astraight line is, 
made more rapidly than a_ curved 
one, 

The object to be attained is to 
write as rapidly as a man speaks. 
In point of fact, it is observed that 
in very slow public discourse the 
speaker may use as few as sixty 
words in a minute; on the other 
hand, it is possible for a very rapid 
speaker to use one hundred and 
eighty words in a minute. We take 
these figures from Chambers’ En- 
cyclopedia. Now,as no one can make 
even dots resembling each other, 
where he is obliged to take up the 
pencil from the paper for each dot, 
with a rapidity much greater than 
the most rapid speaker can use, it 
would seem at the first moment as if 
it were impossible for the reporter 
to have as many signs upon his 
paper at the end of five minutes as 
the very rapid speaker can give. 
The reporter, however, is relieved 
here by one or two incidental helps, 
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First and chiefly, no man in public 
address long speaks on the rapid 
flow of one hundred and eighty 
words in a minute. It may be said, 
perhaps, in passing, that if he does, 
what he says is not worth reporting. 
Of course, also, the reporter is sup- 
posed to have some sense, and can 
readily relieve himself by signs 
which show that a particular passage 
has been repeated, or he can fill out 
by his own intelligence language 
which is, after all, almost purely 
mechanical. The old shorthand 
writers dealt with their problem by 
the use of such helps as these, and 
we have very remarkable results of 
their success in reporting the 
speeches of their day. 

Anybody whoremembers Dick«ns’s 
amusing account of the shorthand 
training of David Copperfield will 
remember that, while he wrote his 
text with sufficient ease, he found 
great difficulties in reading it. 
There is really no exaggeration in 
what Dickens says, and in this 
brilliant little passage he gives the 
account of the limitation of the old 
shorthand, and the reason why it 
did not take its place either in the 
cabinets of statesmen or the work- 
ing rooms of men of letters. 

To this arbitrary system, of use 
only in such departments as report- 
ing for the press and possibly a few 
other contingencies, Mr. Pitman put 
anend. I should say that his real 
contribution to the business was the 
very simple division of his signs ac- 
cording to the characteristics of the 
different consonants. The linguals, 
for instance, 7'and D, because they 
are linguals, are represented by the 
same signs, one with a _ heavier 
impact of the pencil than the other. 
P and &, in the same way, are repre- 
sented by the same sign, one with a 
heavier impact than the other. By 
this simple device, Pitman gained 
available characters, as I think no 
shorthand writer had done before 
him, 

Better than this, however, his 
very ingenious device, by which a 
character written above the line has 
one significance, another significance 
when written on the line, and yet a 
third when written below the line. 
Here was a device which no previous 
inventor has used to anything like 
the extent which he does. 

Without going more into detail, it 
is enough to say here that Mr. Pit- 
man invented a system which, when 
it is employed by an expert, can be 
read as easily as it can be written. 
This can be said of none of the old 
systems of shorthand. Nor would 
anyone using any of the old systems 
dare to say on oath that the system 
represented absolutely the words 
which were spoken, as the printed 
line before the reader’s eye repre- 
sents the words which I have writ- 
ten. 

Gaining this, Mr. Pitman gained 
everything. He had before him 
long years of stupidity, he had be- 
fore him the arrogance of the edu- 
cated classes, he had to meet the 
deaf and dumb and blind unwilling- 
ness of England to change any 
habit which had been established ; 
but ina life of sixty years he has 
had the pleasure of seeing, first, 
hundreds of people who have stolen 
his ideas and adopted them in other 
systems; and second, and what 
probably repaid him fully for all, the 
introduction of a new method of 
communicating thought—a method 
which relieves intelligent people 
from a slavery which the next gen- 
eration will hardly be able to make 
real. 

Mr. Pitman accompanied his 
gospel of phonography by urging 
the system of reform in spelling for 


which he claimed the name of 
phonetics. This reform, if it bea 
reform, is one of the very unpopular 
‘movements’ of any age. ‘The 
learned class of any community 
always dislikes to change the 
machinery to which it is accustomed. 
In Mr. Pitman’s case, the evident 
good sense and success of his phono- 
graphic system were handicapped 
by the prejudice against all that 
was said in favor of fonetix. 

In his old age, however, Mr. 
Pitman has received some tokens of 
public honor for his success in 
phonography, and I should be sorry 
not to recognize my own personal 
sense of obligation to him in the 
columns of THe COMMONWEALTH. 

Epwarp E, HAue. 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE, 


66 — E worst use to which you 
can put the American flag 
is to haul it down.” 

This admirable expression of our 
coadjutor, Mr. McElroy, was received 
with the most enthusiastic applause 
at the public dinner when he first 
gave it form. We venture to couple 
with it the statement that the worst 
use to which you can put the Ameri- 
can eagle is to kill him. 

Mr. Senator Hoar, who has, for 
many years past, been taking meas- 
ures at his own charges for preserv- 
ing the top of Asnebumskit Moun- 
tain as a public park for the people 
of Massachusetts, has expressed 
what will be the general sentiment 
with regard to the murder of Ameri- 
can eagles. His pregnant letter will 
be found below. 

Our legislature has _ signalized 
itself by ordering that the Ameri- 
can flag shall be displayed at the 
proper periods on all the school- 
houses of the country. Is there not 
someone interested enough in another 
American emblem to put the eagles 
in the same favored position, if it be 
a favored position, in which the 
robins and the woodpeckers are now 
placed by law? ‘The treaties have a 
phrase that the ‘most favored 
nation’ shall have this or that 
advantage. Might not the bald 
eagle be made the ‘most favored 
bird’ of Massachusetts. That is, 
might we not contrive for the eagle, 
as he is our national emblem, even 
a better position than the wood- 
pecker has ? 

The statute, as it now stands, is 
in the following words : 

Whoever, at any season of the year, 
takes, kills, or destroys any of the birds 
called robins, thrushes, linnets, bluebirds, 
bobolinks, yellow-birds, woodpeckers, or 
warblers . . . shall forfeit [for every 
offence and every bird,] two dollars. 

We submit that two dollars is not 
penalty enough for murdering the 
bird of his country. It would be 
better to let the statute begin by 
some such pregnant expression as 
Governor Dix’s. How would this 
do? “Whoever kills an American 
eagle may be shot down on the spot.” 

Or if this be thought to savor too 
much of lynch law, how would it do 
to say: “The American eagle is 
safe in this commonwealth. Who- 
ever takes, kills, or destroys him 
shall be fined not less than one 
thousand dollars, and: shall be im- 
prisoned for five years "”? 

If these penalties are thought too 
vindictive, let the Committee on 
International Relations suggest 
something better. 

The selection of the American 
eagle as a national emblem is as old 
as the earlier sessions of the Conti- 


-nental Congress. 


Foilowing is 
letter : 

Sir: Your associate, who knows a 
great deal about birds, thinks he 


Senator Hoar’s 


saw a great bald eagle flying about 
Asnebumskit on the 19th of April. 
There is little doubt that he is right. 
There were a pair on the hill last 
year, with an eaglet that had got out 
of the nest a little too soon, whom 
they were feeding and guarding with 
that marvelous love for their off- 
spring which so largely prevades all 
animal nature, and is the most com- 
plete and tender manifestation on 
earth of God’s love for his children. 

If there be anybody anywhere 
who cares for me, I beg that the 
eagle may be let alone. Why should 
we want to murder him? I have 
been at a great deal of cost and a 
good deal of trouble to preserve this 
beautiful and lonely spot and make 
it acceptable to people who cannot 
afford distant journeys. You can 
see the blue summit of many an 
eagle’s home in the far horizon when 
you stand on Asnebumskit. I shall 
deem myself well repaid if you will 
not disturb my noble guest. 

The emblem of Scotland is the 
poor and homely thistle; yet every 
Scotchman’s heart warms to it. 
When the young Burns was weeding 
in his field and longing 

That I, for poor Auld Scotland's sake, 


Some useful plan or book might make, 
Or sing a song at least, 


he cut down his country flower. 


The rough burr-thistle, spreading wide, 

Among the bearded fear ; 

I turned the weeder-clips aside 

And spared the symbol dear. 

Certainly no Worcester man or 
boy will lie in wait to do a wrong to 
the American eagle. He came on 
the 19th of April, our country’s 
birthday, the guest of Worcester 
Country. Leave him to be the 
ornament and the glory of the sky. 

Geo. F. Hoar. 


THE ORIGIN OF GOOD. 


ANY minds have exercised 
themselves over the problem 
of the Origin of Evil, but the Origin 
of Good does not appear to have 
attracted an equal share of attention. 
Neither has the fact of their eternal 
co-existence and their inseparable 
connection been recognized as a 
truth. This is because the efforts of 
thinkers have been mainly devoted 
to finding out how the one, evil, can 
be wholly eliminated, in the hope 
and belief that the other, good, can 
then be enjoyed without limit or 
hindrance. 

These questions may be presented 
in another form, namely: Whether 
it is possible to separate, wholly, 
Good from Evil? or in other words, 
Can Evil be abolished? And further, 
if such were possible, is such separa- 
tion or abolition desirable, or in ac- 
cordance with nature or the laws of 
the universe ? 

In the first place, to look at the 
question as it concerns us _ physical- 
ly and in the ordinary course of our 
lives, can we do without what we are 
wont to consider as evils ? 

Want, in all its forms, particularly 
when excessive, is undoubtedly an 
evil; but can we have any gratifica- 
tion unless there is a want to gratify ? 
There must be a state of want, or de- 
sire, bordering on a state of distress, 
if not actually such a state, in order 
to give that feeling of satisfaction 
which the relief of the craving pro- 
duces, and which in degree is pro- 
portioned to the suffering previously 
undergone. Thus food is only ap- 
preciated as a good thing when the 
want, hunger, stimulates the appe- 
tite for it; and the case is much the 
same throughout, with all our natur- 
al necessities and enjoyments. We 
rest to relieve our fatigue, and we 
exercise to free ourselves from the 
stagnation of inactivity; the good 


and evil changing places in agg, 
ance with our condition. Th. old 
question, whether it is better top... 
a good dinner and no appetite. se, 
good appetite and no dinner e. 
case in point, showing that the wane 
and its gratification must accomp,, 
ny each other, or no enjoyment 4 
sues. We wander around, burdens 
with the heavy weight of our bodies 
and wishing that ‘ this too solid fey 
would melt’ and permit us to moy 
about with greater facility. jj, 
thinking that if deprived of our oo. 
demned gravitation, by which we » 
held down to earth, and the cong 
quent friction therewith, our {oq 
hold would be nowhere, and ,, 
should lack the fixed point fro. 
which to exert our forces. . 

Comfort exists only in the abseng, 
of discomfort. It has no separa 
existence. The consciousness 
discomfort is necessary to the pe 
ception and enjoyment of its opp 
site. When comfort becomes 
fined, to that degree that we 
nothing, we become unconscious, x 
in sleep, that we are comfortal 
The fullest example of absol 
ily comfort is the conditio 
supported on all sides, wit! 
necessity of exertion, by a fluid 
which presents no perceptible points 
of contact. And yet who longs for 
a state of fish-like comfort, or abso 
lute ease; except as a presumed ¢s 
cape from evils of an opposite na 
ture? 

Our wants increase as our means 
of supply enlarge. When our an 
cestors were but savages (not 
so far back as the time when the 
were apes or lower), their desires ex 
tended but little beyond enough 
meat to eat and of skins to cover 
them. But as their means enlarg: 
the horizon of their wants expands 
and as their desires for more and 
better increase, they rise higher ir 
the scale of civilization and refine 
ment; and we have no reason, as 
yet, to anticipate a limit to this i 
definite expansion of our necessities 
or our attainments. ‘To be sure, our 
desires usually outrun our means 
but this is a mecessary stimulant 
to our improvement. Those con 
tented with their lot never attain t 
a better. 

As an incentive to the acquire 
ment of learning, the consciousness 
of one’s ignorance is essential. ‘Ne 
cessity is the mother of invention, 
and the perception of the falsity and 
inadequacy of the old systems 0 
science and religion is fast leading 
to new systems of thought, more 
conducive to the conception of 3 
universe and its ruler, which are 10 
harmony with pure reason and are 
consistent with our highest ideas 0 
righteousness, justice and truth. 

Action and reaction are equal in 
mechanical, and other physical laws 
and it must be so. So are good ane 
evil, right and wrong, equally a »® 
cessity in moral laws. si 

In this point of view, a consiceré 
tion of the question may serve ™ 
give a clearer insight into the natur 
of the conditions under which ¥ 
are placed in this mortal life. 1% 
has been too much spoken of 45 # 
world of sin and gloom, from whic 
our only hope is to escape to a > 
ter — and our dread that we may & 
from it to a worse: consideratio™® 
which go far to mar our enjoyme 
of the present. Indeed, they sete 
from our appreciation the wisdom 
and love the Creator has shown 
adapting this world to us, and 
selves to the material and mom 
world we inhabit. p 

Let us inquire what becomes © 
our most highly prized virtues, 
exercise of which gives to hum 
beings the substance of 2 more “ 
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ted character, and the pos- 
of which is presumed to fit 
ra happy state of existence 


less exXal 
them ! 

the futute. j 

chould want and misery in the 
ate as forms of poverty and dis- 
aah as well as offences, ranging 
from the most heinous crimes to the 
we trifling misunderstandings and 
mistakes-—should these be abolished, 

' evil produced by them be 

‘ted, what becomesof our charity 

or benevolence, and of what use are 
if there shall be no danger 
meet, or ill to avoid, or no vio- 
+o protect ourselves or others 
courage, fortitude, prudence 
ther virtues of similar nature 
laid on the shelf as_ useless. 

rhe feelings of commendable pride 
of a conqueror or patriot cannot 
be indulged in. Should we 

valu r country or our rights as 

f wedid not have to fight 
m now and then? 

Should all our wants be supplied 
so that we should be without any- 
« to do, or position to attain to, 
try and perseverance may be 

Where there is neither hun- 

thirst, there is no appetite, 
10 temptation to excess; temper- 
ance, therefore, is rendered an un- 
necessary virtue. Where there is no 
wrong to right, no crime to punish, 
or injury to be redressed, there is no 
place for magnanimity or justice, 
And where there is no need of jus- 
tice to execute judgment, of course 
there can be no mercy to be shown. 

The same line of argument may 
ve applied throughout the whole list 
if virtues. It tends to show that 

virtues themselves cannot exist 
vithout something of an opposite 

to call for their exercise. 


Ss 


The foregoing considerations may 
serve in a measure to modify our ex- 
pectations of that other world, or 
rather, of that prolonged state of ex- 
istence after death, to which the 
hopes of all men soar, 

The idea of a future state for man- 
kind, held by most, is that of a place 
or state of being, where there is a 
distinct and total separation of good 
and evil: on the one hand perfect 
bliss, and on the other hopeless mis- 
ery — both of which are to be eter- 
nal—expressed as Heaven and 
Hell. 

In such an idea of Heaven, where 
ho want is ungratified, there can be 
nothing left to desire; where every 
discomfort is removed, there can be 
no comfort to be enhanced; where 
every wish is fulfilled, there can be 
nothing further to look forward to, 
or hope for. If we shall then know 
all things, there will be nothing left 
for us to learn, and the supreme en- 
joyment of acquiring knowledge is 
allover for us. If weknow positive- 
ly all things, as well as see them, 
even Faith, as ‘anevidence of things 


nang is superseded. The line of 
Jante, 


. t ll ow} . 
Let all who enter here leave Hope behind,” 


might as well be written over the 
gate of such a Heaven as over that 
of Hell; for such a state abolishes 
Hope, as much as a condemnation 
to eternal misery, When all are 
good, no one need strive or can 
Strive to be better. 

If the idea of Heaven is otherwise 
than [ have indicated, and there is 
still something higher to attain to, 
°r some further perfection to be 
reached by the blessed, the bliss of 
those in Heaven is not perfect, and 
the idea of such a state must be 
abandoned. 
Pa a state would therefore be 
bt a state of inanity than of 

8s, and holds out to the thought- 
ul no object worth striving for. 


With greater reason, in represent- 
ing the joys to be looked for hereaf- 
ter rest has been held to be most de- 
sirable. Indeed, to the ‘weary. and 
heavy laden’ this is promised on the 
best authority. But to the young 
and active in body or in spirit it is 
life which is looked for; and this, 
I take it, means the continual exer- 
cise of the powers and qualities we 
have attained, in a more vigorous 
and unrestricted condition than 
now, and the constant acquirement 
both of additional goodness and 
knowledge. 

In that life the love of God will 
undoubtedly continue to flow out to 
all his creatures, as now, including 
both the good and the bad, the just 
and the unjust. 

EDWARD EVERETT. 
Roxbury, April 19, 1895 


WESTERN FARM LANDS. 


HE current of emigration that 
set Westward, after Horace 
Greeley’s exhortation, ‘Go West, 
young man, go West,’ had come to 
be a household catchword in New 
England and the Middle States, has 
now somewhat subsided. For nearly 
a quarter of a century it has been 
a full current. The report that vast 
fortunes were to be made in the 
West has drawn from the eastern 
states large numbers of the most in- 
telligent young scions of our most 
intelligent families. They went out 
to ‘grow up with the country.’ The 
growth for a time was very fast. Men 
made money and the stories of their 
wealth floated East and induced 
more men to seek the grazing lands 
and farms and mines of the new 
country. The stories were supple- 
mented by the advertisements of 
speculators. A decade ago adver- 
tisements of western farms and west- 
ern mines papered the seats of our 
railroad cars and horse cars and the 
walls of our public buildings. 

But now the earliest settlers have 
grown up with the country. They 
have chosen the best farm lands and 
have worked the best mines. You 
can no longer go to the West and 
pick up a fortune anywhere; others 
before you have picked up most of 
the stray fortunes. Doubtless some 
are still left, but they must be sought 
diligently. Fortune-seekers have 
discovered this, to their cost. Mines 
have failed to ‘pan out,’ wheat 
crops have been ruined or the price 
of wheat has fallen, beef has gone 
down. Ruined miners, cow-boys 
and farmers have come East with 
sad stories about the West. These 
stories have caused a reaction. It 
is said now that the West is no place 
to live. There is no more money to 
be made out West. There is no 
more good land for sale and there 
are no more mines which will pay 
for the working. That is the im- 
pression which is coming to prevail. 

Probably it is to some extent true, 
but also to some extent false. If 
there are no longer vast fortunes to 
be made all in a moment, there is, on 
the other hand, a livelihood to be 
made, If vast farms with single 
crops do not pay, at least small 
farms, with varied crops,upon which 
a man may subsist and rear a family, 
are not lacking. Doubtless with 
proper methods of farming to raise 
enough for one’s needs in the West 
is easier than it is in the East. The 
soil is more fertile and the climate 
more healthful there than here. 

It seems likely that, if the period 
of emigration of fortune-seekers is 
over, it is about to be replaced by 
the secondary period, the more 
wholesome period, of emigration 
of home-seekers. It was at them, 
indeed, that Greeley really meant to 
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direct his misinterpreted advice. It 
is they that ensure the permanent 
development of the resources of a 
country. 

That there is still plenty of land 
to be had for home-seekers is without 
question. Since THE COMMONWEALTH 
published Mr. William E. Smythe’s 
article on homes in the West, some- 
thing over a hundred letters from 
men with western tillable lands for 
sale have come to this office. Some 
of them are unmistakably the letters 
of speculators, and untrustworthy. 
Others are probably reliable. We 
print some of these letters as speci- 
mens, but without taking any re- 
sponsibility for the statements made 
or the value of the lands mentioned. 

A large number of the letters come 
from California. The first comes 
from a member of the Half Million 
Club, the object of which is to in- 
crease the population of San Fran- 
cisco to half a million. This is 
curious in view of the fact that we in 
the East are complaining of the sur- 
plus population of our cities. 

“I would say that I am one of the 
Organizers of the Half Million Club 
and am also Second Vice-President 
of the California State Board of 
Trade. The object of both these 
associations is to build up the state 
and particularly get a desirable class 
of settlers. We believe that both 
these institutions could be of service 
to you in the proposed Colony Club 
enterprise. I, myself,also have been 
engaged in the sale and development 
of lands of California for many years 
and am familiar with all the details 
of that kind of transaction. With 
this introduction, therefore, of my- 
self, 1 would be pleased to open com- 
munications with you or with any- 
one else associated with you in the 
enterprise so as to attract the atten- 
tion of your people to our state and 


in every way possible aid such of— 


those as may desire to come to Cali- 
fornia to locate upon desirable prop- 
erty and under conditions that would 
be satisfactory in every way to them. 

“You probably know that we have 
many millions of acres of government 
lands open to settlement as well as 
the higher priced lands that are more 
frequently spoken of To reach 
any and all of these properties, we 
think that avenues might be opened 
that will be of good use to your clubs 
and also be in line with the opera- 
tions of the associations, in the im- 
mediate interest of which I write.” 

Another letter from the coloniza- 
tion agent of a great railroad says: 
“A California colony home-farm is 
the nearest approach to the ideal 
earthly paradise of which we make 
day-dreams that can be found in the 
world,” 

This letter comes from the state of 
Washington: 

“TI notice in one of our papers 
that you are about to form a colony 
for the West, and beg leave to call 
your attention to this particular part 
of the West. One of the great needs 
of this country is a good dairying 
business, and there is no better place 
on the surface of the earth than can 
be found in parts of the Puget Sound 
country. The representative of a 
large cheese industry in Holland 
has just come here from Maasland, 
Netherlands, and after looking over 
the prospects had reported favorably 
to his company, telling them that it 
is an ideal place for the business. 

““T have been here over five years, 
during which time | have but twice 
seen the thermometer go as high as 
92 in the shade (two daysin July 92) 
and but once below 24 above zero. 
Last winter the ground was covered 
with snow just one day; anda year 
ago, just two days, if I remember 
rightly. Grass grows here the year 
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round, so that but very little hay is 
required for feeding stock. 

“Root crops yield enormously. 
On a strip of ground 20 by go feet, 
I raised carrots enough for three 
cows, and I could have trebled the 
crop in weight, had I given them 
any care. I can furnish anywhere 
from 1000 to 3000 acres of the finest 
dairy and fruit land in the state, 
with a deep water frontage of from 
one to two or more miles, at about 
$25.00 peracre. This land is all 
of the finest quality of bottom and 
shot clay soil, suitable for grass, 
vegetables or fruits. It is as fine a 
tract as there is in the state, having 
no waste of bluffy land on it and be- 
ing almost entirely free from gravel. 
It has the salt water on three sides, 
thus rendering it almost absolutely 
safe from frosts, which are neutral- 
ized by salt-water fog, which usually 
follows a frost. This kind of land 
is rather expenSive to clear, where 
one takes out all the stumps, but for 
dairying or ordinary farming, that is 
not usually done. 

“My idea would be to cut and 
burn off the timber; arrange where I 
wanted my fruit trees; take out such 
stumps as interfered, and plant my 
trees with a protection around them 
to keep stock from browsing them. 
I should then sow my grass seed 
and get it into pasture. Pears, 
cherries, prunes and plums would be 
in light bearing in three years, and 
all the fruits would be in full bear- 
ing in six years from setting, making 
the lands worth $500 per acre, It 
does not pay to put up hay on such 
a place as this, as one can buy al- 
falfa, which is the best hay for cows, 
all baled and delivered, for about $9 
per ton.” 

This curious letter comes from 
Nebraska : 

“IT have some chois places for sale 
cheap if taken soon as everything 
has struck bottom in this section of 
the country hard times caused by 
last years failure of crops. Some 
houses in the Town of W 
from 5 to 1o acre lots joining the 
Town of W — (no agents fee at- 
tached) My wife has ro acres with 
good building joining town 
please send live men and we'll try 
and treat them right. 

“Pp. S. since writing you I have 
received letters from eastern party 
who is foreclosing mortgages on 
several places with houses on them 
for great bargains. They must come 
soon you will see by the Nebraska 
papers all say plenty of rain and the 
prospects for a crop never were bet- 
ter. 

“Pp. S. remember we have good 
charrages and will take you out at 
half Livery prices.” 

Another writer offers to “treat 
yourself very liberal” in the matterof 
getting choice lands. 

Another Land company in South 
Dakota writes this business-like let- 
ter’: 

“We understand that you are or- 
ganizing a colony of working people 
to come West and settle on farms, 
If this is the case, we wish to say 
that we have special inducements to 
offer you in the way of first-class 
agricultural lands which can be 
bought at very reasonable prices or 
taken as homesteads. Our lands 
are very rich and will produce in 
abundance any kind of crops that is 
raised in any of the Northwestern 
states and we have a good and 
healthy climate.” 

Several Wisconsin land-owners 
have territory suitable for coloniza- 
tion. One has a site fora saw-mill; 
another a site for a tannery. 

Now it is just this class of informa- 
tion that people who want to go 
West desire, and strangely enough it 
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is often not within their reach. 
What information is put within 
their reach is often unreliable ; those 
who act upon it come to grief. What 
is needed is a company of disinter- 
ested men of recognized integrity to 
vouch for the condition of lands, 
both irrigated and not irrigated, in 
the West. The Colony Club will be 
such a company. 


LEND A HAND. 


HE quarterly meeting of the 
Lend a Hand Clubs at Marl- 
boro, on the 16th of April, was of 
unusual interest. Eighteen clubs, 
from Marlboro or from the neighbor- 
hood, reported in more or less detail. 
And as almost always happens, each 
club had some suggestion to make, 
which the delegates from other 
clubs found interesting and sug- 
gestive. 

These meetings -are called by the 
central committee, which holds its 
monthly meetings in Boston. For 
that committee, Dr. E. E. Hale, who 
is the president of the United So- 
ciety, and Mrs. Whitman, the secre- 
tary, reported. 

The most important of the enter- 
prises they have had in hand has 
been the collection of subscription 
for the ill-fated industrial school at 
Manassas. ‘This school, planned 
and built by the colored people of 
that neighborhood under the ener- 
getic lead of Jennie Dean, was un- 
fortunately burned down in the ex 
treme cold weather of January. Jen- 
nie Dean, with her own cheerful 
spirit, declares that the fire was a 
blessing in disguise. Lend a Hand 
has contributed, or will contribute, 
a thousand dollars for the new 
school-house; the friends of the 
school in New York, led by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, who knows the 
country well, have contributed 
eleven hundred dollars; there were 
fifteen hundred more at once paid 
as insurance, and the colored people 
have taxed themselves with great 
loyalty, so that they will have a bet- 
ter building than they lost. 

The Sea Island sufferers have 
roughed through their hard winter, 
and start cheerfully on a new year, 
Their needs required the best ef- 
forts of the central committee last 
winter. Miss Brigham, who con- 
ducts the very large distribution of 
books and papers in the South and 
Southwest, reports activity larger 
than ever to meet the unprecedented 
demand. 

Reports were also made of the two 
Noon-Day Rests in Boston. These 
are independent societies, but both 
grew from the suggestions and com- 
binations of the central committee. 

The Martha and Mary Club of 
Boston is a society of ladies, used to 
vigorous personal work in helping 
people to help themselves. They 
have sustained a bureau for what 
they call ‘emergency sewing’ through 
the winter, by which they have been 
able to give, to the heads of families 
and others in need, a dollar a week 
as wages for sewing work, generally 
on coarse material, through the win- 
ter. Their report was singularly 
suggestive and practical, and the 
various societies assembled were 
glad to receive the price-list at 
which they are able to sell their 
manufactured work to societies who 
have naked people to clothe. 

The Lend a Hand Club of the 
Church of the Unity in Worcester in 
a spirited report, sometimes pathetic 
and sometimes amusing, made many 
suggestions of value to other similar 
societies. What was most interest- 
ing was that the club has worked its 
way into such esteem in the neigh- 
borhood that they are relied upon as 
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a force todo the duty which comes 
next their hand, whatever it may be. 
This club has had a series of practi- 
cal talks from prominent business 
men. 

LETTERS ON LAND. 
To the Editors of the Commonwealth : 

Dear Sirs: To a man who uses 
his brain to think with, Dr. Hale’s 
article on Land, in your issue of 
April 6, will probably, and | hope 
actually, be a starter to do some 
thinking. 

But, supposing that every negro— 
or white man, too—in the country 
today to be presented with a piece 
of land in fee simple. In the course 
of probably four or five generations, 
under existing tax laws, the land 
situation would be as bad as it is 
now, even if imigration stopped. 
It would certainly improve the con- 
dition of the present generation. 

But there is another way of get- 
ting at the soul of the matter, and 
it is not an alms-giving scheme, 
either. 

Starting on the assumption that 
the earth is the Lord’s (as the Lord 
himself says ) and that He has given 
it to men to live on (for which 
there is the same authority ), we will 
assume further that if some of those 
to whom the earth is given have 
more of it, or better of it, than their 
neighbors, they shall, as a matter of 
right to those whom they exclude, 
pay a premium in order to hold their 
more or better part of the earth, so 
that still all men shall have an equal 
share in God’s gift. 

It is not right for some men to 
make other men pay for what God 
has given them. 

There is enough room for us all, 
if none are permitted to keep more 
than they will use. If no man held 
more land than he used, no black 
man or any other man would com- 
plain of hard times; none who 
worked would be poor, and none 
who did not work would be rich. 
This we might bring about by tax- 
ing nothing but the rents of land. 

Yours truly, 
THEODORE SIDDALL, 

40 Wall St., New York. 

Dear Sirs :—On April 6th, speak- 
ing, on Land, Dr. Hale says, Give 
the negro the prospect which the 
average New Englander has when 
he is 21 years old. 

What chance has the average New 
Englander that the average man has 
not got? He is turned out in a 
world that is owned from one end to 
the other, and the only chance he 
has is to sell his labor in the cheapest 
market. What the New Englander 
and the negro equally need is free 
access to the land, the natural oppor- 
tunities that God has given to all 
his children—not to railroad corpo- 
rations and landlords. The fact 
that the Vanderbilts own so much 
land is not good for the negro or 
the white man either. Landlordism 
is the curse of all countries, as we 
can plainly see in Ireland, England 
and Scotland. Lord Scully draws 
about $400,000 rent from his tenants 


in Illinois. G. A. MENGER. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sirs :—Your article of April 
6th, on the negro and land, is inter- 
esting. What all require ( whether 
white or black ) is freedom of access 
to the gifts of nature. Can you not 
see the wide distinction between 
possessing and owning land? The 
first is necessary and just; the 
latter immoral and denies the brother- 
hood of man. Private ownership 
in iand is the bottom curse of our 
social ills. It should be abolished. 


Wm. M. CaLLINGHaAM., 
Camden, N. J. 
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LIVING WORDS. 


{From the Toronto Empire.] 

On the proposed monument to Hon. Jeremiah 
Rusk, it would seem better to record his homely 
worth otherwise than in the Latin tongue.— Boston 
Herald. 

The railroad men had struck; and fools 

Cried loud for troops to quell a riot ; 

But Rusk said, “ Arms are Satan’s tools, 

Can troops keep starving workmen quiet? 
I'll save some blood by sending bread ; 

The risk of murder—I’ll not run it.” 


When thanked for this, he simply said, 
* IT seen my duty, and I done it.” 


A better boast was never heard ; 
He was not blinded in the flurry ; 
What matter if his noble word 
Could not be parsed by Lindley Murray? 
Some see their duty, but, forsooth, 
Are somehow strangely apt to shun it; 
All praise to him who said with truth, 
“[ seen my duty, and I done it.” 


Rough, ready, reasoning Kusk’s at rest ! 
Taey weep, who at his speech made 
merry ! 
The rich man was his friend confessed ; 
The poor man mourns for Uncle Jerry! 
He 'oved Applause—but Duty more ; 
lle did not cringe for Love, but won it. 


Grave this, instead of learned lore : 
“ J seen my duty and J done it.” 
HARRY ALBRO’ Woopworru. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Cicero’s Caro MaAtor De SENECTUTE. 
Edited with introduction and notes by 
Frank Ernest Rockwood. 


IListORY OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. By 
Daniel Defoe. 

ORATIONS. By Daniel Webster. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Book Company. 


American 


Among the recent publications of 
this house may be noted a Cicero de 
Senectute, Defoe’s History of the 
Plague in London and a small vol. 
ume of the orations of Daniel 
Webster. 


The text of the Cicero is substan- 
tially that of Muller, there being 
only a score or so of deviations 
from the same, but the punctuation 
has been somewhat modified and the 
orthography has been changed in 
places to accord with the opinion of 
the latest specialists in this depart- 
ment. A feature of the present 
volume lies in its full introduction, 
which reviews the life of Cicero, 
lists his works and the books of 
reference which give accounts of 
his life and times. Then the De 
Senectute is considered quite at 
length, its plan is outlined, the 
earlier works are named which sug- 
gested portions of its composition, 
and its philosophical and literary 
value are noted. The analysis and 
summary which form the concluding 
portion of the Introduction will 
prove of especial value to the stu- 
dent. 

The text is furnished throughout 
with foot notes, copious supplemen- 
tary notes are appended, which in- 
clude grammatical references and 
the elucidation of difficult passages, 
and a number of indexes contribute 
to the general value of the work. 

The Defoe and the Webster book 
“belong to the series of Eclectic Eng- 
lish Classics, a series which gives in 
permanent and inexpensive form the 
gems of our literature. The history 
of the plague contains an introduc- 
tion which occupies itself with the 
life story of the author, while maps 
of London at different dates are in- 
serted. 

The Webster volume _ contains 
likewise an introduction treating of 


the life of this great man. 1), 


orations which are given are the 
address delivered at the laying of 
the corner stoné of the Bunker Hjj) 
monument, the address on the occa 
sion of the completion of the mony 
ment, eighteen years later, and , 
speech given at a public dinner j; 
our nation’s capital, on the ce 
tennial anniversary of Washington's 
birthday. 


A MODERN VIEW OF RUSSIA, 


RUSSIAN RAMBLES 


By Isabel F. i 
good. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifilir rs 
This entertaining volume gives | 

us a new notion concerning man 
matters in Russia, about which we 
imagine ourselves to be well informe 

through the medium of other authors 
Miss Hapgood spent a long time i 
Russia, as travelers count their time, 
and was familiar with the language, 
earning many a compliment from the 
polite officials, to the lady who had 
done Russia the honor of learning 
her difficult tongue. With America: 
energy Miss Hapgood attended t 
her own business, but when occasior 
required it she repaired to the office 
of the chief of police of St. Peters 
burg and made herself acquainted 
with the censor and the post offi 

officials; and of these gentlemer 
and their polite ways, she relates 
many an interesting story. 

The Russia which is here presented 
is a very different one from that 
which we have pictured to ourselves 
The passport is a minor element in 
the story. For three or more months 
after coming to the country, it was 
not demanded at all, so that wher 
it was needed, a search for it was 
necessary. Identification was ever) 
where more easy than for the cash 
ing of a check in an American bank, 
letters and packages were delivered 
at sight and all sorts of favors 
granted. There is no trace of that 
close police espionage, which we are 
taught to consider as one of the most 
prominent features of the Russian 
police system, while the censor was 
in every way kind and accommodat 
ing and permitted her to receive un 
opened and unmarred any publica 
tions that she pleased, even the ob 
noxious Century, which was then 
printing the Kennan stories. 

But the volume is by no means 
filled with these matters, they form 
a very minor part of it; the charm 
of the book is in its pictures of Rus 
sian life in and out of doors. The 
odd little adventures which ever) 
one meets in a strange place are 
brought to us, the more interesting 
since they are from a land where 
comparatively few of the travelers 
can understand the language 4m¢ 
really get at the people. A picnic 
excursion on the Volga, where ever) 
kind of experience, short of actu 
shipwreck was encountered, 4% 
would you believe it, an actual mi¢ 
night raid by the boatmen on * 
apple orchard, which the boatme? 
explained was theirs, although the!" 
home lay at many miles distanc 
and they admitted that besides, th 
river was lined with orchards belong 
ing to them, a truly socialistic di* 
position of the products of land. 

The fair of the pussy willows 
which in Russia take the place ® 
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~ in the churches, the great 
N s+hni-Novgorod, the kumys 
summer resort, where the 
once of the regular guests is 
ond to the demands of 
nts, the Nevsky Prospekt, and 
two to Tolstoi, these are 
ets which the book ¢on- 

it is a charming and valua- 
at the life and customs of 


A 


ans. 


Joun RITCHIE, JR. 


.ND CASTLES OF MEDIAVAI 
Ry Walter Cranston Larned. 
rk: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

- is the record of a thoroughly 
itive traveller’s journey 
the French cathedrals and 

In his modest preface, the 
says, “I hope it may bring 

; to see these wonderful 

hes and castles. 

s a fact, that where you will 
ee Americans, who are well 

inted with the English cathe- 

irals you will hardly find one, who 
has an equally intimate knowledge 
(the great French masterpieces of 
irchitecture, those glorious piles, 
which were the forerunners of the 
English. Mr. Larned seems to unite 
, genuine appreciation of their 
architectural grandeur and a loving 
homage, which evinces the true-art- 
As we accompany him to 
those places already familiar to us, 
we feel again the same enthusiastic 
admiration, with which we first 
ted them. We laugh again over 
funny ‘ Tree of Jesse’ in the 
dow at St. Etienne at Beauvais. 
We wonder if he was as much inter- 
ested as we, in the old tapestry that 
covered the wall, where alas! the 
nave was not, at Beauvais Cathedral. 
When he descants on the glories of 
the stained glass at Chartres, we 
think, “Did he see it at sunset?” 
When he tells us of the sculptured 
ornament on the facade of Rouen 
Cathedral, we recall the hearty 
laugh with which we recognized 
Herodias’s daughter dancing before 
Herod in the sculpture over the left 
door; and when he speaks of the 
beauties of Tours and the chateaux 
along the Loire, we remember the 
enthusiasm of our young architect, 
and his collection of water-color 
sketches. 

If we thoroughly enjoyed recalling 

those things we had already seen, 
we were also kindled to enthusiasm 
ver Mr. Larned’s description of 
the beauties farther South. I can 
imagine no more delightful way to 
spend a vacation, than to follow in 
Mr. Larned’s footsteps, go carefully 
over the ground he trod, and see for 
one’sself what he saw with such appre- 
Clative eyes. 
_ The illustrations, evidently taken 
trom photographs, add to the inter- 
est of the book, and deserve hearty 
commendation. 


Mary G. TALLANT. 


Doctor JupAS. A portrayal of the Opium 

Habit. By William Rosser Cobbe. 

Chicago, S. C. Griggs & Co. 
This book has been written to 
enlighten the general public regard- 
ing Opium and its power for ill. The 
author is evidently a man of exten- 
sive education and of worldly experi- 
ence, fitted to warn by a long slavery 
to opium from which he has been 
delivered for eighteen months previ- 
ous to January, 1895. 

Perhaps the greatest literary pro- 
motor of the opium habit was and is 
Themes DeQuincey; his writings 
“i. Cobbe criticizes mercilessly. 
The late James T. Fields once said 








to the present reviewer that what- 
ever oath DeQuincey swore regard- 
ing his abandonment of opium, was 
not to be believed; in proof was 
shown a letter of asseveration that 
was stained where the laidanum- 
glass had been set down upon it 
during the time of writing. This is 
a fact in line with assertions of Mr. 
Cobbe who assures us no opium 
taker can be trusted to tell the 
truth. 

Opium in its various forms is too 
easy to obtain and should be sold 
only under prescription and with 
the signature of the purchaser given 
every time a portion is bought. Too 
many doctors order it on theslightest 
provocation ; the habit is so easily 
fixed that a physician should feel as 
careful about administering it as he 
is regarding the use of prussic acid 
or corrosive sublimate. It is sur- 
prising how many young children 
are given considerable quantities of 
paregoric and laudanum; and reput- 
able journals continue to advertise 
a famous syrup the efficacy of which 
lies in its opium. The cells of the 
body thus attain in childhood a 
desire for the drug that render the 
adult an easier prey. 

As a side issue a vigorous protest 
is made against the use in any form 
of coca (not to be confounded 
with cocoa ) and a detailed explana- 
tion of its injurious effects is given. 
This is the more necessary since its 
consumption is alarmingly increas- 
ing among people of the educated 
classes. 

Doctor Judas is a book of fascinat- 
ing interest as well as_ scientific 
truth and should have the widest 
circulation. 

MarRIE ApA MOLINEUX. 


Cuocorua’s TENANTS. By Frank Bolles. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The birds are Chocorua’s tenants, 
and the songs which they suggest, 
the poems of Mr. Frank Bolles, who 
has now passed from our midst, are 
nature songs. They tell of the 
woods in that metre which Longfel- 
low has made so typical of the In- 
dians and their forests. The poems 
are not great ones, but they speak 
in simple and musical language of 
the birds, the flowers and the moun- 
tains, “ragged edged with balsam 
forests,” and they present and pre- 
serve to us the keen insight of this 
student into nature and her ways. 

The title to the volume comes to 
us from the description of the blue 
jay, a description in which the poet 
asserts even more strongly than be. 
fore his low opinion of him, and 
thus the song runs: 

From among Chocorua’s tenants, 
From among the birds of Crowlands, 
One in all eyes is a villain. 

Loathed, detested, hated, dreaded, 
Known to be a foul assassin, 

Known to be a sneak and coward, 
Hated doubly for his beauty. 

The poems present Chocorua un- 
der many aspects. “Ice and snow 
incase Chocorua,” and then the ruf- 
fled grouse is the subject of the 
song. Then comes spring, and 

From the clear Chocorua water 
Slowly slips the wasting ice-sheet. 
In the space reclaimed from winter 
Pale blue skies are seen reflected, 
And the sleeping lion’s profile 

From among them gleams majestic. 

Such are the suggestions which 
these poems make; they follow the 
coming of the wild birds, the open- 
ing of the spring flowers, the succes- 
sion of the seasons, and all the 
moods of the giant Chocorua, under 
whose shadows the little scenes are 
laid. 

The typography of the volume 
needs no further praise than that it 
comes from the house of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., the text being illus- 
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trated by a number of views of the 
mountain which Mr. Bolles so loved. 
Tritby, THE Fatry OF AkGYLE. By 

Charles Nodier. Translation and Intro- 

duction by Nathan Haskell Dole. Bos 

ton; Estes and Lauriat. 

The question “ gu-est-ce gu’un clas- 
sigue ?” has many answers. The book- 
lover cares for none of these, know- 
ing well when he has a classic in 
hand, and that its influence upon 
him is indefinable. In fact the 
best things in life are without name 

and the best books; “the bright 
effluence of bright essence increate”’ 
that left us above ourselves, our 
fellows and our time. 

Such a book is Nodier’s Trilby of 
Argyle. Mr. Dole in his charming 
introduction tells us—as far as may 
be — why we are willing captives 
of his author; but the spell of the 
book is indescribable. 

By the means of Mr. Dole’s ex- 
ceptionally sympathetic translation, 
this master-piece of French litera- 
ture has been made a part of our 
own literature, and the fairy boy 
has been lodgéd in our hearth-stone 
never to be exiled by the conscience 
of Jennie or the severity of Monk of 
Balburg. E. 


A Lapy AND Her Lerrers. By Kather 
ine E. Conway. Boston: The Pilot Pub 
lishing Co. 

Miss Katherine E. Conway has 
set down, for the reading of earnest 
people, some practical advice to 
ladies about letter-writing. She 
has divided her theme into thirteen 
heads, and discussed each head in 
a chapter of her sixty-seven-page 
book. It is an exalted ideal of 
womanly conduct that Miss Conway 
inculcates. She does not concern 
herself with mere forms for occa- 
sional letters: invitations, acknowl- 
edgements etc., but takes up the 
higher questions of expediency in 
letter-writing. Always making it 
clear that she is addressing only 
women who desire to be gentle- 
women, she treats of prudence in 
not writing what might be regretted, 
or, upon certain occasions, in not 
writing at all; ofdutyinthematterof 
business letters; and of common sense 
at all times. Her book is indeed some- 
thing more than an essay on letter- 
writing, it is an essay on conduct. 
From Miss Conway it comes with 
authority. The book is published 
ina neat blue buckram cover with 
the title in gilt. v. 


Two WOMEN AND A Foor. By H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor. Chicago: Stone & 
Kimball. 

Messrs. Stone and Kimball have 
published in excellent red and gold, 
a story by Mr. Hobart Chatfield 
Chatfield-Taylor of Chicago. The 
story is called Two Women and a 
Fool. The theme is good; it is the 
fascination that wickedness casts 
over certain feeble natures. One of 
the women, an actress, does not love 
the fool ; the other, a noble person, 
does love him. The fool does not 
know which one he loves. Mr. 


Chatfield-Taylor has dealt with his 
problem honestly and has solved it 
naturally. 

It is a pity that so good a plot, 
wrought out so convincingly, should 
not have been more pleasantly han- 
dled. One hundred and seventy- 
two pages of the two hundred and 
thirty-two that make up the book, 
are taken up with the third chapter. 
In the third chapter the hero muses 
over his past life. Paul Bourget 
might carry a hero interestingly 
through such a chapter, but Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor has not been able 
todo so. The book ‘sags in the 
middle.’ One reason for this is the 
jauntiness of style which the author 
affects. It is not natural. One’s 
musings do not take such formas this: 
“Lioba, you panther stop purring. 
Toss back your head. Let me see 
your eyes gleam.” 

Of such affectations as this the 
book is full. The conversations are 
strained; the remarks of the actress 
are chiefly commonplace attempts at 
epigram ; those of the fool are elab- 
orated compliments, those of the 
society girl are chiefly vapidiries. 
Perhaps the writer designed his con- 
versations artistically to set forth the 
characters of his personages. Do _bt- 
less Mr. Chatfield-Taylor does know 
of a light-opera star who talks in 
images or of a fool who, being a 
man of some information, yet speaks 
platitudes. He could have indicated 
it far less tediously then. But it does 
seem probable that the author put 
the speeches into the mouths of his 
characters because he liked. the 
sound of the words. 

Incidentally Mr. Chatfield-Taylor 
has showed that he is conversant 
with the patier of studios. He has 
dragged the patter in however; it 
has very little legitimate place in the 
story. That the writer was obsessed 
of a ‘local color’ spirit is greatly to 
be feared. But with all its faults, for 
certain scene-descriptions for natural- 
ness of incident and for indication 
of development in character the book 
is strong. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor 
should try again, renouncing affecta- 
tions, 


Ginn and Company publish Selec- 
tions from Rosegger’s Waldheimat 
with an introduction and notes by 
Professor Fossler of the University 
of Nebraska. 

It is a happy choice, for the 
Austrian Rosegger is a genial com- 
panion for Auerbach and gives us 
pictures of Styrian life in charm- 
ing style. The student of German 
will be led to fare farther by him- 
self. 


A book about India is pretty sure 
to be interesting, because in the 
first place the life and the speech of 
the Indian people are picturesque, 
and in the second place the Indian 
scenery is picturesque. Moreover 
it has chanced that writers who 
have treated of India have been cap- 
able. Mrs. Everard Cotes has writ- 
ten for children a tale, full of tropic 
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sunlight and eastern splendor, The 
Story of Sonny Sahib, It is not 
such a striking work of genius as the 
Jungle Book ; it deals with merely 
the old themes of cvuurage and 
loyalty, but it treats them in a par- 
ticularly charming way. Inciden- 
tally there is drawn an interesting 
contrast between the English nature 
and the Eastern nature, It is a tale 
for grown folks as well as for chil- 
dren. Originally it appeared in the 
Youth’s Companion ; now it is pub- 
lished as a book by D. Appleton & 
Co, 


A Treasure Found —A Bride Won, 
by George E. Gardner, one of the 
Choice Series, published by Robert 
Bonner’s Sons of New York, is a tale 
that smacks of the sea, and is remi- 
niscent at times of W. Clark Rus- 
sell. ‘The story is improbable enough 
and is well enough told, but some- 
how it lacks the dash and swing of 
the Russell yarns, and withal pre 
sents a more disagreeable phase of 
human character and unnecessary 
distressing incidents. It all comes 
out right in the end, however, and 
the hero, who is a rare hero, marries 
the fair lady, and the villain, who is 
a villain of the deepest dye, dies. A 
shorter story, The Swamp Secret 
serves acceptably to extend the 
volume to a reasonable bulk. 


MAGAZINES, 


The May number of the New Eng- 
land Magazine opens with a descrip- 
tion of Boston’s new Public Library 
by C. Howard Walker, with many 
views of the library exterior and in- 
terior, ‘TT. J. Walker’s account of 
Blue Mountain Forest Park, near 
Newport, N. H., the great game pre- 
serve owned by Hon. Austin Corbin, 
probably the largest estate in New 
England, is illustrated with charac- 
teristic bits of the park and photo- 
graphs of many of the animals. Wil- 
liam Ordway Partridge’s account of 
the work of the sculptor Thomas 
Ball, and the glimpses which he 
gives us of the man himself aside 
from his art, cannot fail to please all 
artistic circles. Illustrations of 
some of Ball’s more important sculp- 
tures add to its attractiveness. An 
amusing account of A Scotchman’s 
Journey in New England in 1771 is 
found in the journal of one William 
Gregory, a vivacious fellow, who 
travelled on horseback at that time 
through almost all the important 
places in Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts. Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer’s Shakespeare’s Fools, A 
Bit of Unwritten New England His- 
tory, by Emily C. Cord, Helen Mar- 
shall North’s delightful sketch of the 
church In the Middle Town of White- 
field, Charlestown’s First Settler, by 
B. F. DeCosta, An Old-Time Am- 
putation by John Albee, all deserve 
mention. 


Women’s colleges receive Dr. Park- 
hurst’s attention in the May Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The fact that Flor- 
ence Nightingale reaches the ripe 
age of seventy-five this month is 
made the basis for a sketch of The 
Angel of the Crimea, as she is today, 
showing a new portrait of her and a 
view of her London home. There is 
a strong flavor of biography in this 
number of the Journal—sketches 
with portraits, of the home lives and 
personalities of The Wives of Three 
Authors, Mrs. George W. Cable, 
Mrs. Conan Doyle and Mrs. Thomas 
Hardy, being given on one page, 
while Frank S. Guild gives a sketch 
of the popular artist, Alice Barber 
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Scaphivand and Ethel Mackenzie Mc- 


Kenna writes of Marie Corelli. Mrs. 
Hamilton Mott contributes an arti- 
cle on The Art of Traveling Abroad. 
Women who are ordering their sum- 
mer stationery will perhaps be in- 
terested in Mrs. Garrett Webster’s 
article on Tke New Circle for Sta. 
tionery. Ecclesiastical Embroidery, 
by Harriet Ogden Morison, is _illus- 
trated from original designs. The 
cover of this May Journal is a re- 
production of one of Albert Lynch’s 
girls. 

Twenty-three portraits of Bis- 
marck, covering a period of sixty 
years, from his student days down to 
the present time, are the most strik- 
ing feature of McClure’s Magazine 
for May. Other articles are an illus- 
trated paper by E. J. Edwards, recit- 
ing the dramatic events of the period 
when the Tammany society first be- 
gan to gormandize on the spoils of 
office, and a paper on Journalism, by 
Charles A. Dana, editor of The Sun, 
New York. Madame Blanc, of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, furnishes 
a study of American co-education as 
she saw it exemplified in a college of 
the middle West. There is a pro- 
fusely illustrated autobiographic 
article by Tissandier, the scientist 
and balloonist, wherein he tells of 
his many daring balloon ascensions, 
including one in which his*two com- 
panions were killed and he himself 
nearly lost his life; there are short 
stories by lan Maclaren, and Gertrude 
Smith, and an account by Cleveland 
Moffett, drawn from the Pinkerton 
archives, of the operations and final 
destruction of the notorious Reno 
gang. 

The one memorial in equatorial 
Africa in which the whole civilized 
world has interest is pictured in The 
Century for May. This is the tree 
beneath which is buried the heart of 
Dr. Livingstone, and upon the trunk 
of which a record was rudely chis- 
eled by one of the great missionary’s 
native followers. The photograph 
which is reproduced was made by 
Mr. E. J. Glave, in the course of an 
exploration undertaken for The Cen- 
tury magazine. The tree was found 
upon the south shore of Lake Bang- 
weolo. ‘The discovery of the exact 
location of this memorial is of par- 
ticular interest in view of the failure 
of previous efforts to locate it. Mr, 
Glave writes that Mrs. Bruce — the 
daughter of Livingstone —and her 
husband sent out a tablet commemo- 
rative of the explorer’s death, 
which the Belgian officers to whom it 
was consigned put up about eight 
miles from the tree. Eighteen 
months before Mr. Glave’s visit, the 
tablet was carried off by the chief of 
a slave caravan. 


NOTES. 

Tht Atlantic Monthly for May has 
a poster; a bewildering poster. 
Standing — presumably — upon an 
elevation upon Mars you overlook 
several miles — or several of what- 
ever the Martian unit of distance is 
— of territory, bounded bya chain 
of volcanos. The valley is traversed 
by wriggling canals. The whole 
landscape is illuminated by an efful- 
gent sun. The earth, alongside the 
sun, politely turns her Western Hem- 
isphere toward Mars. Your cold 
blooded scientist contemns this 
poster, saying that the earth is pro- 
portionally many sizes too great, and 
that anyway by the side of the sun 
it would be dark, not full —alto- 
gether invisible. Moreover, says the 
scientist, the canals on the real Mars 
are not wriggling but perfectly 
straight. Your scientist will not ad- 
mit the right of the artist to conven- 
tionalize nature for the sake of deco- 


rative effect. But the ordinary ob- 
server will be satisfied with this 
poster, because of the warmth of the 
sun and the murkiness of the atmos- 
phere. If it is faulty as an astro- 
nomical chart, unquestionably it is 
effective as a poster. Of course it 
advertises Mr. Percival Lowell’s 
article on the atmosphere of Mars. 


She who does the literary notes 
for the New York Tribune—and in 
general does them extremely well— 
has conceived a spite against Mr. Au- 
brey Beardsley. It breaks out odd- 
ly in such phrases as “that silly boy 
named Aubrey Beardsley,” yet if 
those are to be believed who know 
Mr. Beardsley the young artist is 
not silly. As for what he draws, if 
you don’t understand it of course 
you deem it ‘silly.’ People do not 
approve what they do not compre- 
hend. As for himself, however, he 
is said to be a modest young man. 
He is not coming here to lecture at 
present. 

Also the Tribune is hard upon cer- 
tain rather well-known writers, thus: 
‘* Among literary and artistic lectur- 
ers who are coming from abroad for 
our instruction is M. Francois Cop- 
pee. It is a not unpleasant pros- 
pect, though the necessity is hard 
to comprehend. M. Coppée is an 
accomplished poet and playwright, 
and he could, of course, be very 
amusing on either poetry, prose or 
the drama; but his is not one of 
the high creative minds of this 
epoch, and with all due respect we 
find him one of those small fry 
whose missionary efforts could well 
be spared. When a man of some ac. 
count comes to America we can wel- 
come him. But Paris, which might 
have sent us Rénan, is fain to deliver 
Catulle Mendes or Francois Coppte 
upon our shores: and England, 
which gave us Matthew Arnold, and 
might have given us Jowett, has late- 
ly sent us, who? (sic) Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne.”’ 

Ginn & Company have issued Zes 
Précieuses Ridicules in the Interna- 
tional Modern Language series. It 
is edited by Mr. Marshall W. Davis 
of the Roxbury Latin School. 


Mr. Harold Frederic, in the New 
York Times says that reports from 
Paris give rather mixed impressions 
of the first of Puvis de Chavannes’s 
panels for the Boston Library, which 
is exhibited at the Champ de Mars 
Salon. It is described as full of no- 
bility and sweetness and grace of 
flowing line, but as also ridiculously 
drawn and wishywashy in color. 


The Useful Stories series, pub- 
lished by the Appletons includes, 
beside The Story of the Stars recent- 
ly noticed in the CoMMONWEALTH, 
The Story of the Earth, by H. G. 
Seeley ;- The Story of Primitive Man, 
by Edward Clodd; The Story of the 
Solar System, by G. F. Chambers. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce the 
fifth thousand of Prof. Ely’s Social- 
ism and Social Reform, and the 
second of Mr. Warner’s American 
Charities. 


Pérez Galdos, the author of Gloria 
and Dofta Perfecta, has written a 
novel which is soon to be published 
in Lippincott’s under the title of The 
Battle of Salamanca. It is a tale of 
the Napoleonic war. 


Blue and Gold is the name of a 
volume of verses by William S. Lord, 
to be published by the author ina 
limited edition of 150 copies at the 
Dial Press, Chicago. Only too 
copies will be for sale. 


The Chicago Record offers $30,000 
in prizes for stories of mystery. The 
mystery -is to be revealed only 

(Continued on 7th page.) 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTOR 


The Prang Educational Company a; 
lishing a series of reproductions © shu 
graphs of famous buildings and monymens 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 ;, 
size, of the same color as the origina! , 
and do not fade on exposure to |i 


lig 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing + 
thus far published, will be mailed on 


The Prang Educational C0, 
646 Washington St., 47 East ioth St., 
Boston. New York, 
151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 





McClure’s 


FOR APRIL. FIRST EDITION 


100,000 Copies. 


Vow Ready. Cont. 


A capitally illustrated Intervie 


Author of “Try, is 


tells the story of his life, and how he 
illustrated“‘Trilby,”’ with portraits of Du M 
and pictures of his home. 

Napoteon— Russian Campaign, Leip: 
Waterloo, St. Helena, with pictures 
Hubbard collection. 

Tammany—The first chapter of it 
by E. J. Edwards 

Conan Doyle, lan Maclaren, Robert 
Barr. Three capital and characterist 
stories; also another Pinkerton _ e 

The Bank of England— Its | 


relation to the finances of the world 
And other Articles. 
PRICE, 15 CTS.; $1.50 A YEAR. 
For Sale by all Newsdeale» 


S.S. McCLURE, Ltd. x “toa. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 


BRADFORD ‘Adigemy 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young womer 

Building unsurpas for comfort i 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for rowing 

and skating. Classical and general 

stndy; also, preparatory and optional. Year 

mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 
For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especia 
care for health and for individua! needs 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of ae nology, for business and for col 
le Special students received into al! classes 
Cc Fensiaie? and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given ir Sloyd. 
There i is Military Drill for boys. ‘593 ey 
Street, Copley Square. 


The New, Revised 


Johnson's Cyclopeti 


The only American cyclopedia up to date. 


Specimen pages and circulars sent on applica! 


J. H. LAMB, Manager. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


ii FRANKLIN ST. 
Branch Office 43 BROMFIELD SI. 


FOR SALE. 


A SMITH-PREMIER Typ 
writer in good condition. 

Cost $100.00. Will sell 
for $75.00, including ext¢i- 
sion table. 


COMMONWEALTH OFFICE, 
120 Tremont St., Beste 
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¢10o,000 and the fifth 
re are, besides, two prizes 
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ncements sent out by Mr. 
.awson, the publisher of 
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¢ stories, exact definition of 
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, new book by Captain Charles 
son the press. Itisa volume 
stories and is to be called 
I)reams and Other Stories. 


Scudder’s George Wash- 

An Historical Biography 
een added by Houghton, Mif- 
’: Co. to their Riverside Litera- 
A reproduction of Stu- 
rtrait of Washington forms 
tispiece of the book. 


Series 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s new novel, 
\dventures of Captain Horn, is 


said to be very Stocktonese. 


Seven of Wilkie Collins’s book 
manuscripts brought a little over $2 
ipiece at a recent sale. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis is go- 
ng to dish up Central America in an 
ticle or so for Harper’s Weekly. 


Mr. Henry Harland’s forthcom- 
book is to be called Grey Roses. 
Will it be in any way like The Green 
Carnation? 
rHE LATEST BOOKS. 
BELLES LETTRES. 
A Last Endeavor. By Guy 
New York,: Macmillan & Co. 
sale by W. B. Clark & Co. 75¢- 
\ Little Sister to the Wilderness. By 
an Bell. Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 


Boothby 
Boston : 


‘ 


Almayer's Folly. By Joseph Conrad. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: for 
sale by Estes & Lauriat. $1.25. 

A Seamark; a Threnody for Robert 
Louis Stevenson. By Bliss Carmen. _ Bos- 
ton: Copeland & Day. 

Is She nota Woman. By Daniel Dane. 
New York: The Cassell Publishing Co. 
Boston: for sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 

"Lis’beth. By Leslie Keith. New York: 
The Cassell Publishing Co. soc. 

The Abbé Constantin By Ludovic 
Halevy. Translated by Madeline Lemaire. 

ew York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Boston: 

for sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
The Black Riders and Other Lines. By 
tephen Crane. Boston: Copeland & Day. 
_ The Friend of The People. By Mary C. 
Kowsell. New York: The F. A. Stokes 
Lo 

The Impregnable City. By Max Pember- 
New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. Bos- 


ton: for sale by W. B. Clarke &Co. $1.25. 
_ The Marriage of Esther. By Guy 
Boothby. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Story of Eleanor Lambert. By Mag- 
Galen Brooke. New York: The Cassell 


P ablist ing Co. 26¢. 
The Story of Sonny Sahib. By Mrs. Ev- 
- ae tes. New York: D. Appleton & 
The Tiger Lily. 


Boston : 


By G. Manville Fenn. 
1s Little, Brown & Co. $1.00. 
Two Women and a Fool. By H. C. Chat- 


= r. Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 


HISTORY. 

_ Adoptions and Amendments to Constitu- 
tons in Europe and America. By Charles 
orgeaud. Translated by Charles D. Ha- 
zen With an introduction by John M. Vin- 
ce New \ ork ; Macmillan & Co. Bos- 
ton OT Sale by Damrell & Upham. 

Stories of Columbia. By Will H. Glas- 


rn New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


cent 


UNCLASSIFIED BOOKS. 
Yor _ By Luther H. Porter. New 
om : Dodd, Mead & Co. Boston: for 
Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. $1.00. 
x Friedrich Froebel’s Pedagogics of the 
Dee eaten : Translated by Josephine 
mg New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
" India’s Frontier. By Henry Ballan- 


une, M. A N 7 ri . ° e. 
Co.’ $2.50. ew York: J. Selwyn Tait & 
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INQTHE ART MUSEUM GALLERY. 


A GREAT many people go abroad 

every year, and one of the 
things they are most devout in doing 
is to go to all the galleries and to 
spend long hours in studying and 
(with the aid of a Baedeker) criticiz- 
ing the works therein hung. 

This is most praiseworthy; but 
when they tell one that they so feel 
the lack of good pictures on this 
side, it makes one (to be slangy for 
once) rather tired. When the con- 
versation is continued, they are very 
apt to admit that they have not been 
to the Art Museum at all —- or only 
once, or, at best, twice. Then it 
proves that they have a very dim 
and indistinct idea of what is there. 

Now, it seems to mea pity that 
we shouldn’t all take a little more 
pride, and a good deal more pleas- 
ure, in the number of fine works 
which we do already possess there. 
We have not a Louvre, to be sure; 
but any one who should go often to 
our Museum and diligently study 
the best that is there would learn a 
very great deal about good painting. 
Alas! our public is so much more 
interested in hearing lectures about 
Art than in studying Art itself. 

For instance, there is Millet’s 
Sower, worth a prince’s ransom (for 
there’s a plenty princes to be bought 
for 500,000 francs. Read the daily 
papers). In its way, this is as fine 
a thing as Millet ever did. It is 
more ‘old-hat’ than some of his later 
work. It is more an echo of old 
men, Michael Angelo, Giorgione, 
etc., than the call to new men which 
some of his smaller paintings have 
proved; but it is great. There is not 
a petty touch in the whole picture ; 
not a touch which is not a necessary 
part of and in relation with the fine 
whole. 

A picture which many artists re- 
gard as really finer—more personal, 
larger if that were possible — is the 
sea piece, also by Millet, at the side 
of the Sower. Here he has sug- 
gested, as no other painter I know 
of has, the immensity of the sea. 
The point of view is from a promon- 
tory which juts into the ocean ; this 
raises the horizon and makes more 
of the sea. But itis only one of the 
means employed. The horizon is 
made a little curved upward as a 
child is said to draw it, and over it 
hang mists which hardly let us tell 
where sea ends and sky begins. The 
wave forms are felt rather than seen ; 
there are none of those tiresome 
block-tin waves which some marine 
painters so delight in. Indeed, in 
all ways the charm of the picture is 
its suggestiveness. 

A fine portrait, which hung in 
these galleries for some time and 
which I am sorry to see has now 
been taken away, is the portrait by 
Whistler of a woman in a brown 
dress. This portrait is very exquis- 
ite in its harmonious tones, and the 
painting of the girl’s face is enough 
to make most artists tear their hair 
in despair, so simply yet so subtly is 
it done. I have heard this portrait 
criticised because the head was 
small; because the dress was not as 
finished as the head; because the 
figure did not (God save the mark ! ) 
‘stand out from the frame.’ It is 


difficult, with these objectors,"to®get 
in a word edgewise, to the effect 
that these supposed defects were the 
very qualities which the artist tried 
hardest to get. There’s no disput- 
ing tastes, of Course; so one may 
be permitted to agree with Mr. Whis- 
tler in this matter. 

A new arrival at the Museum — 
and a very fine one, at that — is the 
portrait of a lady by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Although it is not large (or 
what some critics in their wisdom 
call ‘important’) it is one of the 
best Sir Joshuas I have ever seen. 
It is the head of a young and hand- 
some woman, painted with the ut- 
most simplicity. She has black hair 
and is dressed in a white gown with 
a green scarf. The drapery is mar- 
vellously handled. It has all the 
directness and ‘go’ of treatment 
which some of our modern men get ; 
while at the same time it has none 
of the ‘papery’ quality too often 
seen in their work, but is solid 
and ‘fat’ in execution. The way in 
which the eyes and lips are painted, 
although possibly a little mannered, 
shows how thoroughly the painter 
understood his business. 

There are some Dutch pictures in 
this gallery, which I am very fond of 
and which I am a little surprised not 
to hear spoken of oftener. They 
were bought, I believe,at the famous 
sale of the Palace of San Donato, 
which took place some fifteen years 
ago. One of these is by Metzu and 
represents a woman with a money- 
lender ; and the money, her tears, 
and the velvet table cloth are all 
painted with impartial Dutch exacti- 
tude. It is not, perhaps, one of the 
finest of Metzu’s works, but it ‘is a 
good picture as pictures go over 
here. Another picture, by Netscher, 
I think, is of an old man, stealing 
down stairs, apparently bent on sur- 
prising his wife ina flirtation with 
another man. One can see them, 
by looking through long passage- 
ways, dimly apparent, sitting in a 
little room glowing with warm after- 
noon light. No moral; that is the 
joy of Dutch pictures, and all the 
better are theyforthat. And if you 
must have a truth, they teach the 
higher one that life and light are 
more important than anything else 
in this world of ours. 

Then, not to speak of many others, 
there isa charming work of Chardin. 
No one knew, better than he, the 
charm which lay in the simplest ob- 
ject. He is one of the supreme ex- 
emplars of Art for Art’s sake, for a 
brioche painted by him outweighs 
Allston’s Belshazzar’s Feast; and a 
stone jug from his hand is worth 
more, to an artist at least, than 
Couture’s Decadence Romaine. So 
much more importance is the way of 
seeing a thing and the manner of re- 
cording it than the thing seen or re- 
corded. 


Catarrh Cannot Be Cured. 


with LOCAL APPLICATION, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or consti- 
tutional disease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting ony | on the mucous 
surfaces. The perfect combination of the two ingredi- 
ents is what produces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 








CLEARANG 


SAL. F:. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Books, Novelties, Etc. 
Less Than One-Half Price. 


H. H. Carter & Co. 


3 BEACON ST. 









HIGHEST QUALITY OF ALL. 


Columbia 





AVE you feasted your 

eyes upon the beauty 

and grace of the 1895 

Columbias? Have you 

tested and compared 

them with all others? 

Only by such testing can 

Jo eee 

umbia justifies its 

sonar aa proud title of the Stand- 

BOSTON a ard for the World. And 
the price is but 


CHICAGO 
BAN FRANCISCO $ 0 


MFG. 


PROVIDENCE 


BUFFALO oe 
An Art 


Catalogue 


of these famous wheels 
and of Hartfords, $8 
$60, free at any Colum- 
bia Agency, or matled 
Sor two 2-cent stamps. 


Bald Heads. 


Owing to the great demand for my hair ; 
and to supply an oye | want, | have ecided 
to reduce the price to one dollar per package. One 

ckage is enough to grow hair onthe SHINIEST 
BF BALD HEADS. and one or two applications 
will remove dandruff and prevent hair from falling 
out. Iam the only living person in possession of 
this formula that brought Pt, hair out. I have 
been established TWENTY YEARS in this city 
as a stock broker, and can refer to any of the na- 
tional banks of Boston. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar, 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 


ROOM 14, - 75 STATE ST. 


rower 


BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, » 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 
- AND... 


Purifies the Blood. 


Itisa gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 
solutely #o griping or subsequent depression. 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 
50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 


Brightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind. 
It is its own best advertisement. Send 12c.instamps 
for sample to 
Nathan G.Bubier,Ph.G., Lynn,Mass 


Retail druggists supplied by every 
3oston Wholesale House. 








Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, and in- 
vites strangers to test her work for the Aands and feet. 





A YOUNG LADY seeks occupation as a 
home governess for the months of July and 
August. She has most favorable recommenda- 
tions. Address Edward E. Hale, Office of the 
Commonwealth. 



























































































































































































































































































































































































SCIENCE 


CONDUCTED BY 


Jobn Ritchie Jr 





HE Caucasian Geographical So- 
ciety, a Russian institution with 
a record for excellent work during 
some forty years, has of late been 
quite active in the investigation of 
the glaciers of the Caucasian Moun- 
tains, which it will be remembered 
is the range extending from the Black 
to the Caspian Sea in Russia. These 
mountains lie largely within the 
limits of Russia in Europe and they 
have taken from Mont Blanc the 
pre-eminence which it enjoyed for so 
long a time as the highest mountain 
in Europe. The highest of the Cau- 
casus is Elbruz, which rises to more 
than eighteen thousand feet, over 
topping Mont Blanc by about fifteen 
hundred feet. 

The region of the Caucasus has 
been brought to the notice of the 
English speaking world first through 
the explorations of a number of Eng- 
lish mountain climbers, who in their 
efforts to attain the highest summits 
have acquired a deal of useful inform- 
ation about the country and the peo- 
ple. Much more important have 
been the photographs of the Italian 
prince of mountain photographers, 
Vittorio Sella, who with his camera 
has climbed over the glaciers in 
these mountains and to the summits 
of all but the very highest peaks. 

The superb series of views which 
he secured, wonderful from the 
photographic as well as the moun- 
taineering standpoint, give an in- 
timate knowledge of the people,their 
villages, and the wonderful valleys, 
glaciers and mountains of this ele- 
vated coantry. The Appalachian 
Mountain Club of this city has pur- 
chased a series of these views, and 
is doing missionary work with them 
among the mountain-loving people 
of our country. Although the Club 
owns these pictures, some three hun- 
dred of them, they are in Boston but 
a small portion of the time and have 
been shown in all of the large cities 
in the East to crowds of visitors, 
many of whom have acquired from 
them their first real knowledge of 
mountains. 

The glaciers photographed by 
Sella and many others have recently 
been explored by members of the 
Caucasus Geographical Society, Mr. 
A. V. Pastukhoff in particular, and a 
recent issue of its publication con- 
tains detailed information on many 
points. Kurush is the highest in- 
habited place in these mountains, an 
elevated slope lying at an altitude of 
8175 feet above sea level. The town 
contains nearly five thousand in- 
habitants, the greater portion of 
whom spend eight months of the 
year at their winter pastures with 
their herds and devote the rest of 
the year to tilling the soil. Not- 
withstanding the height, they are 
able to raise nearly half of the cereals 
which they consume and of course 
many vegetables. 

Mr. Pastukhoff presents a number 
of papers in this issue, some of which 
are devoted to the Caucasus, and 
one in particular, an account of an 
ascent of Ararat, which he made in 
August last. His party notes that, 
with the exception of a single diffi- 
cult passage, they had no trouble, 
although all were more or less af- 
fected by the rarefaction of the air. 
Three pigeons which were taken up 





by this party were liberated on the 
summit, but they did not care to fly 
away. 


HE recent session of the Nation- 
al Academy in Washington was 
quite filled with business. Being 
the annual meeting, there were a 
number of matters needing atten- 
tion, while with the election of of- 
ficers and the award of the medals 
there was a good deal of interest 
aside from the papers which were 
presented. 

A superb reception, quite the 
event of the season, which was given 
to the visiting scientists by Prof. S. 
P. Langley of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, was the real opening, so 
to speak, of the festivities, an occa- 
sion which will linger long in the 
memories even of the older of the 
members of the Academy. 

The Academy holds its election 
only every six years, and Prof. O. C. 
Marsh has filled the office of presi- 
dent with grace and dignity during 
two terms. Taking a leaf out of the 
book of the President of the United 
States, Professor Marsh declined 
election for a third term, and the 
choice fell unanimously upon Dr. 
Wolcott Gibbs, one of the charter 
members, a scientific man, tried and 
true, who from his Newport home 
makes frequent visits to our local 
scientific institutions, having served 
honorably and efficiently in some of 
the important committees of our 
own American Academy. Dr. Wol- 
cott Gibbs should not be confounded 
with the other Dr. Gibbs — Dr. 
Willard Gibbs, as he is called—al- 
though on account of the similarity 
of the initials, many an amusing 
story might be told of mistaking 
one for the other. The new presi- 
dent of the Academy is a chemist, 
while the other Dr. Gibbs is a mathe- 
matician, to whom the conditions of 
flux in # dimensions of space is as in- 
teresting and absorbing as are the 
tales of Gaboriau and Dumas to the 
rest of the world. 

On his retirement from the chair, 
the Academy tendered to Prof. 
Marsh an expression of thanks for 
the zeal and ability with which he 
had administered in succession the 
offices of vice-president and presi- 
dent during a period of seventeen 
years. 

Prof. Alexander Agassiz was 
elected corresponding secretary in 
place of Dr. Gibbs, while Prof. 
Asaph Hall was induced to remain 
for another term as home secretary. 
The council of the Academy consists 
of Prof. S. Newcomb, Dr. B. A. 
Gould, Prof. O. C. Marsh, Prof. G. 
L. Goodale and Prof. Geo. J. Brush; 
and, curiously enough, every one of 
these men isa New Englander or 
identified with a New England insti- 
tution. 

The awarding of the medals was 
quite a feature. As was announced 
last year, the Watson medal was 
awarded to Dr. S. C. Chandler for 
his investigations in the matter of the 
motion of the pole, an investigation 
which is unique in the history of 
astronomy and his work on the 
variable stars. The occasion was 
one of quite a little ceremony; and 
likewise the announcement of the 
award of its Barnard medal to Lord 
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Rayleigh for his discovery of argon 
was an occasion of interest. 

The authority of the Academy in 
the matter has cleared away a little 
of the question in the minds of the 
public as to the relative credit be- 
longing to the two investigators, 
Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay 
whose names are given as joint dis- 
coverers. It seems, however, that 
Lord Rayleigh had pushed his in- 
vestigation so far that a chemist 
was a necessity, and, thinking the 
best none too good, he associated 
with himself Prof. Ramsay. The 
investigation was thereafter a joint 
one,and Lord Rayleigh has not been 
slow to share the honor of the dis- 
covery with his associate. 

The idea, however, was an idea 
which, if Lord Rayleigh had not ex- 
isted, would not have been thought 
of; while if Prof. Ramsay had not 
existed, some other chemist would 
have been called in and the discov- 
ery made equally well. But, just the 
same, Prof. Ramsay is an able fel- 
low. 

One of the features of the meet- 
ing was the biographical memoir of 
the late Prof. L. M. Rutherfurd, by 
Dr. B. A. Gould. Intimate as was 
Dr. Gould with Prof. Rutherfurd 
and familiar with the details of his 
life and of his work, the paper was 
remarkable, not only as a testimonial 
to the memory of a fellow astrono- 
mer, but as a valuable contribution 
to the story of American astronomy. 
No small portion of the astronomical 
work of Columbia College today con- 
sists in the reduction of the observa- 
tions of Rutherfurd, and his beauti- 
ful photographic plates of the 
heavens stand as among the very few 
which are being subjected to accur- 
ate measurement. 

As for the papers of the session, 
the motion of the pole easily led, as 
it has for the past half-dozen meet- 
ings. This time, however,there was 
a new hand at the bellows, Prof. R. 
S. Woodward of Columbia College, 
who had occupied himself with the 
mechanical interpretation of the 
phenomenon. His paper was a 
technical one, and in that little after- 
meeting session about the black- 
board, it excited the strongest inter- 
est. He has established a mechani- 
cal theory, based on a possible con- 
dition of the earth, which curiously 
enough suggests three different mo- 
tions precisely of the nature of the 
three that Chandler has followed up 
and shown by a discussion of the ob- 
servations. Prof. Agassiz repeated 
the paper which excited quite a lit- 
tle interest at the last meeting of the 
American Academy,an investigation 
of some of the sea-urchins. 

The next meeting of the National 
Academy will be held in Philadel- 
phia in November. 


Why is it that so few ladies make a good 
impression? It is not style, fine dresses or 
refined manners alone that captivate. Bright 
eyes, clear skin and a well kept luxurious 
growth of hair add abundantly to any ladies 
appearance. Why not avail yourself of the 
opportunity as hundreds are now doing by 
going under a simple and inexpensive treat- 
ment by the well known specialist, Wm. A. 
Connelly, Physician, 62 Boylston St.? 

Falling hair and diseases of the skin he 
has made a specialty of treating during the 
past 18 years. Abundant testimonials are 
on file at his office that can be inspected 
Treatment $1.00. 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HA te. 








GERMAN LADY of education and liter- 
ary ability, resident in Munich, wishes to trans- 
late scientific or medical works into German or French. 
She can furnish excellent references. Address, MISS 
CAROLINE AIBL, in care of Tus Commonwea.ru. 
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Can i 
to use it? 


afford 


Yes; you can't 
afford not to: 
but that is not 
the reason for 
using it. 


Smith «« Reynolds’ 
r RHEUMATIC 
CURE aut 
BLOOD 
PURIFIER 


CURES 
Dyspepsia, Kidney 
Complaints and 

Indigestion. 


as 





L. M. REYNOLDS 


What Dr. J. A. Beecher says about it 
‘Having a thorough knowledge 
your Formula, { have prescribed it 

success. 

Wholesale by Smith, Benedict & (| Week 
Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, ( Brother 
Gilman Brothers, of Boston, Mass 

POR SALE IN BOSTON BY 

B. F. Bradbury, Pharmacist, 637 Was 
Boston; W. B. Hunt & Co., Pharma 
ington, cor. Elliot, Boston; H. Pow Robbis 
Senate. 279 Washington St., cor. Hollis, Bostor 

», } 


with marked 


Edward H. Perry, Apothecary, 945 Washington § 
Boston; S. A. D. Sheppard, Apothecary, 1:29 Was 
ington, cor. Dover, Boston ; J. D. Know! Ay 

cary, Washington St., cor. Worcester, Boston; F. M 
Kennison, Apothecary, cor. E. Brookline and Har 


son Ave., Boston: Harry S. Hardy, Apothe 

Tremont St., Boston: Burwell’s Pharma 
Boylston and Park Sq., Boston; Dudley's Pharma 
16and 18 Park Sq., Boston; W. H. Konig! 
macy, 97 Court St., cor. Hanover, Boston; ait 
Drug and Chemical Co., under Revere House ; Beste 
E. R. Kimball, Apothecary, 135 Cambridge 
ton; C. E. Woodward & Co., 32 Bromfield I 
ton; Woodward's, 100 and 102 Tremont St., Boston 
Gar" None genuine without portrait and nan 

. M. Reynolds, of Brockton, Mass. 
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YOU HAVE SEEN Vi 


OZZ0NIS’ 
POWDER 


advertised for many years, but have 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
not know what an IDEAL COM- 
Pr ON POWDER IS. 
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POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 

beautifier, has many refreshing uses. 

It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wird- 

tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; i0 

fact it is a most delicate and desirs- 

ble protection to the face during bot f) 
er. 
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It is sold everywhere. A 
DDD OGD CCC 
FOR SALE. 


Large easy chair handsomely “? 
holstered in leather and suitable 
a gentleman’s library. 


PRICE, $40.00 
Address, P. 0. Box 245, 


>>>>: 





Boston. 
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" . phony Concert season 
nded with a blaze of enthusi- 
Saturday evening. The 
is large and the delight- 
ie had something in it 
hearer. It began with 
Passacaglia for or- 
ranged for full orchestra 

Fsset This was followed by 

; third symphony, the 

Phen Mendelssohn’s 

erture to Die 

Vi , fe wed by two 
ns from Berlioz’s Damna- 

the concert end- 
performance of 
Wagt : lannhauser overture, 
gladly have 
ird The Dance of the Sylphes a 

5 i time: Mr. Paur was obliged 
gain to bow his acknowl- 
Spartan virtue re- 
strained him from. giving way to the 
d After the concert was 
the good-will of the assem- 
was shown in more than one 
The programme and 
were beyond criti- 


{ T no}, 


came 
schoene 
ore hes- 


and 


S iperb 


} 
nce would 


ind a 


edgements, but 


1 
hearty recall 


riormance 


Certainly Mr. Paur may feel en- 
ngratulate himself on the 
is intrenched 
the respect of the musical public 
f Boston. He has brought the or- 
» from the somewhat slack 
which it was left by 
either because he 
master, or because he 
a band from 
part, had al- 
wed it to degenerate. Mr. Paur 
has proved himself superior to Mr. 


solidity with which he 


. ne in 
Mr. Nikisch, 


was no drill 


who, 
had lost interest in 


which he was soon to 


Gericke, when temperament and dis- 
cipline are both taken into consid- 
eration, and if he has not reached 
the heights of inspiration to which 


Mr. Nikisch with his flurries of gen- 
lus sometimes attained, he has cer- 
tainly maintained it at a higher gen- 
eral average than any conductor that 
the orchestra has had during the 
fourteen years of its existence. 

lhe promenade concerts will be- 
gin next Saturday evening under the 
leadership of Mr. A. De Novellis, 
who has been in this country since 
1576, eight years associated with 
Max Strakosch and six years with 
the late John McCaull, and more re- 
cently with Francis Wilson. The 
highest expectations are entertained 
of his success in this enterprise. 

Mr. Carl Zerrahn sailed Tuesday 
on the Trave for a three months’ 
Germany. 


tour of 


It is reported that the famous 
violinist, Lady Halle ( Mlle. Nevada), 


concerts in this country 
next winter. 


Will rive 


mie 


p ; ° . 
Paderewski’s American tour will 
begin early in November next, and 
the feature of the opening concerts 


will be the artist’s ‘Polish Fantasie’ 


son will be given in Boston, New 
ork and Philadelphia, for piano 
nd orchestra. 
Wagner’s Tannhauser 


is to be 
performed at the Paris Grand Opera 
“is Month. It is just thirty-four 
Since the work was first pre- 
— at the same house and was 
‘ss€d and whistled down ; no other 
ae has been made to ‘give it in 
ars_until now. The Parisians 
ave been at last educated up to 


years 
sented 


OO ROOK 
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LENA 
OE OS the greatness of Wag 
ner. 
The last Cecilia concert of the 


season took place in Music Hall on 
Thursday evening. The club sang 
Mozart’s Ave Verum ; Helen Hood’s 
The Robin, Benedict’s Hunting 
Song ; Garrett’s My Love is Like the 
Red, Red Rose; From a By-Gone 
Day, Folk-song ; and three old Eng 
lish rounds. The and 
Ottelie Sutro, ensemble pianists, 
who made their first appearance in 
Boston, played a Fugue by Mozart, 
a Rondo by Chopin anda Theme 
gi _Variations by Brahms Miss 
H. S. Whittier and S. L. Bruce sang 
rtd by Max Vogrich, Caracciolo 
and Mendelssohn, and Mr. Max 
Heinrich gave a group of songs by 
various composers. 

The only appearance of Gilmore’s 
band in Boston this season will be 
at the concert tomorrow evening at 
the Boston Theatre. Mr. Victor 
Herbert, already favorably known to 
the Boston musical public as a ’cello 
soloist and conductor, will make his 
first appearance as band master of 
this famous organization. Mr. 
Herbert has arranged a programme 
to include standard selections by 
Wagner, Langey, Verdi, Leoncavallo, 
Grieg, Scharwenka, Servais, Bem- 
de Kontzky, as well as some 
special arrangements from his own 
comic opera Prince Ananias. ‘The 
soloists appearing with the band are 
Mme. Louise Natali, the prima 
donna soprano, formerly with the 
American and National opera com- 
panies ; Frieda Simonson, a young 
pianist, already favorab!y known as 
a member of the Sir Augustus Harris 
concert company of two seasons 
ago; Mr. Aldis J. Gery, autoharp 
player; Messrs. Herbert L. and 
Ernest H. Clarke, a cornet and 
trombone soloists, and Mr. Victor 
Herbert. A special feature of the 
programme will be the first perform- 
ance here of Mr. Victor Herbert’s 
grand American fantasy. 


Misses Rose 


berg, 





FOR THE AMATEUR ACCOUNTANT. 
(Margaret Meredith in The Outlook.) 


| WAS once treasurer of a mission 
band, and the weekly penny 
dues and small expenditures cost me 
many hours of work. I had very 
systematic little books, full of cross- 
bars, but balancing proved hard. 

There was a retired business man 
in our church, and it occurred to me 
to ask him for ideas. SoI went to 
him prepared to spend an intricate 
afternoon. 

On the contrary, after looking for 
a moment at my figuring, he said: 

“There is only one rule for keep- 
ing accounts: Get a book with big, 
broad pages and set down all the re- 
ceipts, date by date, on one page, 
and the expenditures on the opposite 
page. There is more money lost by 
economizing paper than any one 
could dream.”’ 

That did not seem a liberal educa 
tion in keeping accounts, but my ex- 
perience has proved its worth and 
sufficiency ever since. A mistakeis 
not likely to occur; and, if it oc- 
eurs, is easily detected. Nothing 
would induce me, with my poor de- 


gree of clear-headedness, ever again 
to set down my credits and debits 
one after another on the same page, 
with their amounts in different col- 
umns, or to use any other method of 
condensation. You can never know 
till you try it how vast is the safe- 
guard of the straightforward, separate 
pages. 

My instructor added a helpful hint 
in a reminiscence: “I once noticed 
a light burning very late night after 
night in my counting-room, and saw 
the bookkeeper growing paler and 
paler. After about two weeks, I 
went to him, and said: ‘Mr . 
there is something the matter with 
your accounts. If you will confide 
in me,! can very probably help you.’ 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘there is. They will 
not balance by a hundred dollars.’ I 
took the and ran my eye 
along column after column, and ina 
very short time exclaimed: ‘ There 
itis! There is fifty dollars set down 
as an expenditure which should have 
been set down asa receipt!’ But 
the man’s face did not clear up: 
‘That is only fifty dollars. I have 
to account for a hundred.’ ‘Well, 
take fifty dollars from the debit col- 
umn and add it to the credit column, 
and does not that make one hundred 
dollars difference ?’ That,” he 
added, “is worth remembering. 
This really good bookkeeper had 
looked exhaustively for a mistake of 
one in the arithmetic, and for wrong 
one-hundreds in every shape and 
form, and had never looked for this 
most likely error.” Iam not writ- 
ing, you remember, for trained ac- 
countants forewarned of such pit- 
falls. 

Learn bookkeeping if you have no 
trade and must earn your living. A 
business man in‘a \Vestern city told 
me that to the hundreds who ap- 
plied for situations the first question 
asked was generally, ‘Can you keep 
books?” and the almost uniform 
answer was, “No:;” that he never 
ceased to wonder at the blindness 
of young men in so simple a matter. 
I remonstrated that double entry 
was not so simple a matter. “ But 
they don’t want double entry here,” 
he emphatically declared ; ‘*’The em- 
ployers do not understand that 
themselves, and they do not want 
their clerks to know more than they 
do ’’— did not want their own books 
to be a mystery to them 

That is not fully true. The knowl- 
edge of double entry is invaluable ; 
but a knowledge of single entry—just 
the two pages which I have described, 
which seems too simple to be called 
knowledge — goes a great way. I 
know a young laboring man who 
holds his stern, money-making father 
under his thumb (with most righteous 
results) because he can keep the ac- 
counts of the concern. And, by the 
way, I was amazed when he said, 
“You taught it to me!” having 
merely practiced him for a few 
hours upon the plan described above, 
and having told him good-by with a 
trying consciousness that he had al- 
ready known as much as his patron- 
izing teacher. [I know another idle 
young scamp who got easy work and 
better wages during hard days of a 
strike in the coal-yards by his very 
superficial skill inthis line. Finally, 
I have the jolly letter of a college 
graduate, out roughing it for his 
health and bread and butter in a 
lumber camp: “At first the boss 
swore at me from morning till night, 
because I did not understand my 
business; but now, since he has 


ledgers 
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found that I can help him with the 
accounts, he thinks the world of me.” 

My teacher added one piece of ad- 
vice to me, as the custodian of pub- 
lic money, which I have not often 
had the courage to follow: ‘ Pub- 
lish your report as treasurereach year 


in the town paper. Be sure to do 
it. There.is no other way to be 
safe.”’ I exclaimed at such audacity 


like ours, but he 
Perhaps he was 


for a tiny society 
did not yield at all. 
right. 





KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


Touch, Workmanship 
Terms reasonable 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


SOLE AGENTS. 


E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept. 
453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR, 


U) 


ry 





Unequalled in Tone, 
and Durability 


SIGNOR FABIANI, 


Newly-Arrived Parisian Professor of the 
densed Unfiied Method of Vocal Piano and 
Instruction, 


Soto Concert Harpist & Pianist. 


754 Tremont Street 
BORATED 


MENNEN’S TALCUM 
TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanitary 

Toilet Preparation 

$ J for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. Positively Relieves Prickly 
Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. Re- 
moves Blotches, Pimples, Tan, makes the skin smooth 
and healthy. Decorated Tin Be x, Sprinkler Top. 

Sold by Druggists or mailed for 25 cents 

Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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L. E. FLETCHER & C0. 


Always on hand a complete line of 








NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, eto. 


Mackintoshes 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


L. E. Fletcher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


Superfluous Hair. 


moles, and warts panel removed by electricity 
without discomfort, mark or return. A_ special 
Fe entle process, ap roved by physicians, absolute- 
sure. Consultation or correspondence cor. 
dially invited. 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 





“ BREVITY IS THE SOUL OF WIT,” 
GOOD WIFE YOU NEED 





SAPOLIO 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


“or “an & Manufacturers of 


4 OP , HICH GRADE 
AX cOCOAS AND. CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


} : i Europe and America. 


iB. Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 







used in any of ey iz preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKF PAST COC absolutely 
pureend soluble, and costs fd Repay ~ bh 


SOLD BY GROCERS “EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & 00, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 
Mattresses MadefOvei and 
Returned same day. 


Holland and Tint Shades 
J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 





Furniture Upholstered. 


Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutland and Concord Sts. 


N EW 


WALL PAPERS 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
gate Door to Washington Street. 


THOMAS & CO. 


Hard, Soft Coal, Wood, etc. 


Wood for open fire places a specialty. 





OFFICE, 
Wharf, 558 ALBANY STREET. 


Orders received also at 


27 KILBY STREET, Room 9. 


SQUIRES? 
SOFA BEDS 


ARE STANDARD! 


RE Cab Aha tae hope So wah EYP shoe 
ews ee 


or? 





PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best materi- 
als throughout, and are unequalled for 
comfort, elegance and durability. 

For sale by all first-class furniture 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & C0., 


: MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Oatalogue Free upon Application, 
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A SPRING SONG. 


BY SARAH 5S. M’ENERY 
If you were here, spring’s beauteous robe 
W ould be, I trow, more beauteous stil! 
Yon peach tree, decked in pink and white 
With lace and ruffles out of sight, 
Would don one other frill 


The long soft plumes the willow wears, 
And silvery blades for baby leaves, 

W ould show a greener tenderness, 

And dreamier, fairer slenderness, 
\.drooping ’gainst the eves 


lhe starlike blooms that burst and spread 
Such brilliance in our garden beds 
Would waste more wealth of hue, I ween, 
If now and then you might be seen 
Just bending o'er their heads. 


And all the music spring doth make 

With stirring leaf and young bird throats 
Would prove a richer pxan, dear, 
If you were here, if you were here, 

To lend your sweet voice notes 


Ah, how adjustment fails to be! 
E’en spring-time heeds in part the 
And Compensation’s pensive task 
To bring the gifts we need, not ask, 
Will teach us once again 
Harper's Basar 
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FLOUR ADULTERATION, 
OW often we hear the bread 
praised for its whiteness, and 
eaten with a gusto and ignorance 
which help support the doctor and 
the flour merchant, while the honest 
flour is despised because color is 
considered an impurity. Let us 
consider the frauds most frequently 
practiced, and the rules given by 
eminent authorities, that ignorance 
shall not always obtain a majority 
of victims. 

Besides the fraud frequently 
practiced of compounding whole 
wheat flour from inferior mill pro- 
ducts, white flour is sometimes adul- 
terated — more commonly, however, 
in European countries than in this— 
with such substances as alum, 
ground rice, plaster of Paris, and 
whiting. Alum is doubtless the 
most commonly used of all these 
substances, for the reason that it 
gives the bread’a whiter color and 
causes the flour to absorb and re- 
tain a larger amount of water than 
it would otherwise hold. This en- 
ables the user to make from an in- 
ferior brand of flour, bread which 
resembles that_made from a better 
quality. Such adulteration is ex- 
ceedingly injurious, as are other 
mineral substances used for a _ simi- 
lar purpose. 

The presence of alum in flour or 
bread may be detected in the fol- 
lowing way: Macerate a half slice 
of bread in three or four tablespoon- 
fuls of water ; strain off the water, 
and add toit twenty drops of a 
strong solution of logwood, made 
either from the fresh chips or the 
extract. Then add a large teaspoon- 
ful of a strong solution of carbonate 
of ammonium. If alum is present, 
the mixture will change from pink 
to lavender blue. 

The Journal of Trade gives the 
following simple mode of testing for 
this adulterant. Persons can test 
the bread they buy, for themselves, 
by taking a piece of it and soaking 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT : 
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F ireplace, Massachusetts House, World's Fair. 
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it in water. Take this water and 
mix it with an equal part of fresh 
milk, and if the bread contains | 


=r 
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Richardson 
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alum, the mixture will coagulate. 
If a better test is required, boil the 
mixture, and it will form a _ perfect 
clot. 

Whiting can be detected by dip- 
ping the ends of the thumb and fore- 
finger in sweet oil and the 
flour between them. If 
present, the flour will ‘become sticky 
like putty and remain white; where 
as pure flour, when so rubbed, be- 
comes darker in color but not sticky. 
Plaster of Paris, chalk, and other 
alkaline adulterants may be detect- 
ed by a few drops of lemon juice ; 
ifeither be present, effervescence 
will take place. 


rubbing 


rESTS FOR YEAST. 


Liquid yeast, when good, is light 


in color and looks foamy and ef 
fervescent ; it has a pungent odor, 


somewhat like weak ammonia, and 
if tasted will have a sharp biting 
flavor. Yeast is poor when it looks 
dull and watery and has a sour odor. 
Compressed yeast, if good, breaks 
off dry and looks white; if poor, it 
appears moist and stringy. 

If there is any question as to the 
quality of yeast, it is always best to 
test it before use by adding a little 
flour toa small quantity and setting 
it in awarm place. If it begins to 
ferment in the course of fifteen or 
twenty minutes, it is good as yeast 
is counted in the scale of good or 
evil. 


THE MAYFLOWER TEA. 


+" inaugurate the public work of 
the Floral Emblem Society in 


Massachusetts, the Mayflower Tea 
will be given in Faneuil Hall, May 


13, from 3 to 6 P. M. 

The organization is a national 
one, formed during the World’s 
Fair, to systematically discuss the 
question of floral emblems, which 
has had more or less desultory 
thought and comment given to it 
during the past ten years. The 
Massachusetts committee aim to be 
deliberate in their movements and 
to make the work educational. They 
have chosen the national holiday for 
demonstration and discussion, be- 
lieving that in due time there will 
evolve from the minds of the people 
an expression towards some flower 
symbol, if such is to be added to 
our patriotic emblems. 

The society proposes to exert an 
influence for more peaceful and en- 
nobling methods of commemorating 
the Fourth of July, celebrating the 
fruits of peace and progress. The 
movement is endorsed by many of 
the leading educational institutions 
and patriotic organizations of the 
State; large committees are organ- 
ized for the work, some for the May- 
flower Tea, others for the July 
plans, and yet others for Harvest 
Festivals in connection with the ag- 
ricultural fairs. 
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“NERVEAS 


Has Won the Confidence 
of Physicians. 











: 
~ 
| ® 
| © pr. RD. Bin 
| ‘ r. R. D. Bibber, of Rath, Me 
| D most celebrated physicians int) 
“LT have found Nervease a most 
| P ahs dy in curing headache. I have 
| kina ere vat many cases and 
{ suc es 


Chas. L. Farwell, M. D.. A 
) says: Lhave used it myself px 
K in my practice with much suecs 
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- 
@ NERVEASE CURES ANY HeEADacne 

€ IN 5 MINUTES 
Se. per Bex. Sold by all druccists, o- 
sent by mail, post-paid. Address 
| & NERVEASE CO., BOSTON 
i 4 


whiting is 


_ Philadelphia Ice Cream (Cy, 
150 TREMONT ST., 


Near West, Boston. 
ONLY OFFICE 
ICE CREAM... 
SHERBETS, 
Furnished for Fairs, Families 


Weddings, Parties, etc., Delivered 

all parts of City, Highlands 

Brookline. 

Sunday orders must be in Saturday. 
Telephone 1060. 


Boston Storage Warchouse 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 


Back Bay, 

Near Huntington avenue. Storage for 
household and office furniture, pianos, p 
tures and other personal property. Single, 
well-ventilated rooms from $1 so per mont 
upward, according to size, each with specia 
lock and key; open storage for carriages 


merchandise and separate compartments for 
trunks, cases and packages; fire and burg 
lar-proof VAULTS for silverware and va 
uables; warehouse receipts given and goods 


packed for transportation. For rates apply 


at office, Westland avenue, Telephone No 
268, Tremont. F. W. LINCOLN, Genera 
Manager. 


KITCHEN 
OUTFIE 


Hotels, 
Restaurants, 

‘ AND 
Boarding 
Houses. 

We have the largest line HOTE! 
KITCHEN SPECIALITIES to be fou 
in New England. 





We manufacture our own goods, at d have 
a large force of skilled workmen [0f 
kinds of repairing. 

We have furnished outfits for Ad ums 
Young’s, Parke’s Revere, Vendome, Bruns 
wick, Victoria, Grand, Copley Square Hotel 
the Charlesgate Apartment House, the , 
gonquin Club, and the famous Silver ™ 
Restaurant on Washington Street and others 
in Boston. 

Call at our double stores and sce ou 
variety of culinary specialties. 
Correspondence Solicited. Catalogues 
sent on application. 


SMITH & ANTHONY Ob. 


Successors to F. Morandi& Son, & E. Whit! 


48 to 54 Union St. BOSTON. 
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hat it is a fitting time 
this 1gth century to 
ntral thought, which 
‘zed in a bloom from 
ich state, an emblem 
vey to every other 
‘countries, in un- 
is. the individual char- 
each state. 
¢ an emblem, the 
Society claims that 
nsidered primarily in 
bearing, in its relation 
the life,and the 
of the people. Its 
itivity should con- 
ssibilities of adapta- 
the art, 
the poetry and the 
le. In other words, 
ve claim, it should 
connection, and 
both ornament 
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Faneuil Hall, May 
Arbutus a chance 
Serving of tea will 
the tea party of Bos- 
Students in costumes 
¢ Priscillas and John Aldens will 
tea. A pleasing pro- 

f short speeches by earnest 
opriate music will be 
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THE SPRING SEWING. 

Limed that two or three hours 
spent daily inthe open air is 
® essential to perfect health, but how 
: ich time from necessary 
Harper’s Bazar, is a 
in a woman’s life. 
inately all of the average 
ies lie indoors, and must 
done there—sweeping 
and sewing; and if she 
family of children, and a 
purse not over-full, the sewing alone 
senough to occupy her every day 
and all day, 

Few women 


eat problem 
Unfort 
past 
voman’s dut 
erforce be 
nd dusting 


lave a 


have a settled rule 
ut taking exercise, and a friend 
{the writer, living ia the country, 
confessed that she never went 
her doors for two months 
twinter, is but a type of many 
ead shut-in lives because they 
10 not realize the absolute need of 
it-door air for their mental and 
hysical well-being. 
Nothing is more natural than for 
a mother to wish to see her children 
prettily and appropriately dressed, 
if this can only be done by a 
nstant_ and unremitting labor, 
which obliges her to give up the 


Privilege of being a companion to 
hildren, is it not a great and 


fae.) + 
aiai My] stake ? 


her ch 


simple clothing and a mother in- 
terested and companionable are bet- 
‘er for every child than all the lux- 
nthe world; and if the good 
mes which they ‘have together can 
be taken out-of doors, how fortunate 

‘or every one concerned ! 
good way to dispose of the 
necessary ‘spring sewing’ 1s to en- 
bage a skilful seamstress who 
aa the sewing-machine. If 
garments are cut out before- 
am and, she will be able, if they are 
uel in style and simple in con- 
‘tuction, to do all the machine 
Work in three or four days on a 
‘arge number. Simple gingham 
er hag ordinary wear in summer, 
are quickly made and easily 
dered, should form the principal 






part of every young 
robe at that season. 
work all done, summer, 


child's ward- 
With this 
when it 


comes, may be fully enjoyed by the 
mother as well as the children. 

In one household known to the 
writer a seamstress is engaged to 
come one day each week during 
three months, January, February, 
and March, and the intervals be- 
tween are spent in finishing the 
work she has left, and planning 


other work for the next sewing-day. 
Surely some plan could be devised 
by every woman to reduce this nec- 
essary work to a system, and en 
able her to enjoy a daily outing with 
her children in the lovely days of 
spring and early summer, unfettered 
by worry about the sewing. 


LITTLE WORRIES. 


WE have read of a battle 
cannibals gained by 
of tacks. They had taken 
sion of a whaling vessel and 
the man who was left in care of it. 
The crew, on returning saw the sit- 
uation, and scattered upon the deck 
of the vessel a lot of tacks, which 
penetrated the bare feet of the 


against 
the 


posses 


use 


bound 


sav- 
ages, and sent them howling into 
the sea. They were ready to meet 


lance and sword, 
overcome the 
We brace 


but they could not 
tacks on the floor. 


ourselves up against 
great calamities. The little tacks 
of life, scattered along our way, 


piercing our feet and giving us pain, 


are hardto bear. A pastor was ab- 
sorbed in studying the question of 
socialism, when his wife came in 


with despair on her face and want- 
ed advice about the servants. 

“Oh, my dear,” he replied, “I 
cannot give my time to little mat- 
ters in domestic service. I am try- 
ing to solve the social problem of 
the universe.” 

“Well,” replied the wife, “you 
solve the problem in the kitchen, 
and I will promise you to solve the 
problem of the universe in twenty- 
four hours.” 

Really, it is easier to dispose of 
those great questions which cover 
the world than it is to meet and suc- 
cessfully overcome the little worries 
which present themselves day by 
day. 


CONSERVATION OF VITAL FORCE. 


F mothers understood how to save 
this, both in themselves and 
their offspring, the work of physical 
regeneration would go bravely on; 
but with the ignorance that obtains 
on these subjects, and the reckless- 
ness that almost universally pre- 
vails, even among intelligent people 
the drawbacks in this direction are 
almost endless. 

Take a single factor in the health 
problem, that of breathing impure 
air; the results are a little short of 
astounding. For instance, one child 
with tuberculated lungs in a school- 


room will poison the atmosphere 
that is breathed by a hundred of 
others. Lack of ventilation and 


scrupulous cleanliness will convert a 
schoolroom into something akin to 
pest house for the propagation of 


disease. In the crowded street- 
cars, especially in winter, it is, if 
possible, even worse. In the 


churches it is bad enough; and in 
public halls quite as bad. 

But it is in the schoolroom that the 
child is most exposed, simply be- 
cause he is there more hours in the 
day. 
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Delicacies IN Crackers « FOR Ladies. 


CARD PARTIES. 


Parisian Wafers. 


Aristocracy. 
Club House Water. 
Tea Rusk. 


Handsome One-Pound Packages. 
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LUNCHES. 


Biscuit Flakes. 


Reception Flakes. 


AFTERNOON TEAS. 


Fleur de Lis. 
At Home. 

Reception Tea. 
Petite Wafers. 


Desirable by Those Who Entertain. 
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Manufactured By 


Boston Bakery, United States Baking Co., Boston. 


For Sale by Leading Grocers. 


HERE’S AN IDEA. 


Dolls That Will Help Feminine ae 


Decide the Question of Dre 

It is quite evident already that 
almost every American woman pro 
poses to ride a bicycle this year. 


Makers of bicycles are deluged with 
orders for the special patterns pre 
pared for women’s use, and dress 
makers and costume designers are 
overwhelmed by demands upon their 


ingenuity for appropriate dress to 
wear while riding. The fashion 


journals are already devoting col- 
umns and pages to the subject of bi- 
cycle dresses, and wherever 
congregate the one theme seems 
be whether to ride a wheel, 
that having been decided 
firmative, the question 
dress immediately 


women 
to 
and, 
in the af- 
of proper 


arises. 





From the beginning of bicycling 
the Pope Manufacturing Company 
have always been at hand with help- 
ful suggestions whenever a knotty 
problem affecting the interests of 
wheelmen has been under discussion 
and this is now no less the case 
when the problem affects wheelwo- 
men. In addition to providing this 
year bicycles for women’s use which 
are marvels of lightness, grace, beau- 
ty, and ease of running, they have 
issued a series of beautifully litho- 
graphed paper dolls, six inches 
high, which show specially prepared 


designs by such noted makers of 
costumes as Redfern, Gosta Krae- 
mer and Mrs. Jenness Miller. These 


designs are practical in the highest 
degree, and illustrate every modifi- 
cation of the prevailing ideas, from 
the “bloomer” and _ divided skirt to 
the neat and natty skirts that will 
be affected by the majority. 

All the designers have labored 
conscientiously to produce costumes 
that shall be helpful in suggestions 
and artistic in appearance, and 
every woman who proposes to ride 
this year will welcome the clever lit- 
tle series of dolls that appears so op- 
portunely. A sample can be ob- 
tained free by calling upon any 
Columbia agent, or the whole set of 
six will be mailed for five 2-cent 


stamps by the Publishing Depart- | 


ment of the Pope Manufacturing | 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


vow GOL Churn Butterine 


is now used by the best families 
in New England. 





WHY ? Because it is better than dairy 
butter and costs but half 
| It is made scientifically, from delicious cream 
and other wholesome ingredients 
Ever SWEET AND FRAGRANT 
ll not get rancid 
Curer Justice Fuirer, of U. 5. Supreme 


Court says, ‘The record proves it to be 
ious article.” 


a meritor- 


Pror. Suarpces of Boston School of Technol- 
ogy, Pror. CHANDLER of Columbia College, New 
York, Pror. S. W. Jounson of Yale College, and 
other eminent authorities who have examined it, 
pronounce GOLD CHURN BUTTERINE a sweet’ and 
wholesome product, and much better than most 
butter 


UNEQUALED POR FINE TABLE USE. 


use one third less than butter—it 
additional nutritive qualities. 


10 Ibs. only $1.65. 
50 lbs. at 15 1-2 cts. per Ib. 


Expressage 25 cts 


For cooking, 
possesses the 


per package. 


Every package guaranteed Money back if dis- 


satisfied. Send in your orders 


Sold Only by ----++++++0« eusnnves 


A. WHITE, 


320 to 326 CANAL ST., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


‘Suffolk Bureau 
of Legal Business. 


39 Court St.,"Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real. 
Estate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Plorta: ages, and ajl Le 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 
Sold outright, no J rnd no ro: a Ay 


Tiitee'o or Oo 
ii home. shop, store drentest conven- 


Jience and best seller “¥ on eae 





THE 
HOME 
DEPARTMENT . . 


Aims to present in a practical way 


new ideas on home furnishings, more 
healthful foods and their preparation, 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all 


in the line of 


MORE 
RATIONAL 
LIVING. 













ANDREW J. LLoYD & Co. 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church, 
Only Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Makers of the best 
Ine mam Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, etc. 
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RATIONAL DRESS, 
BON NETS. 


“age os there is no article of 
its size in a woman’s wardrobe 
that costs more in money, time and 
worry than does the woman’s head- 
gear. Ihave heard the milliner and 
the plumber put in the same category 
as extortionists ; but I shall not put 
such a libel upon either, for every 
woman can be a law unto herself, 
and to her own milliner if she will. 
In fact,the present fashion ofa band 
of ribbon across the top, with a big 
bunch over each ear, of ribbon, 
flowers or feathers, seems to be fol- 
lowed by practice in the home to a 
great extent, regardless of special 
adaptation to 
plexion. 

Serious men consider women’s 
bonnets frivolous ; ingenious writers 
treat of them flippantly; and it re 
quires considerable courage for a 
woman to confess that the study of 
her bonnets is her pet hobby. In 
the fashion of today, extremes meet 
in the big top-heavy hat and the 
flowers or ribbon bow, broadened to 
obscure everything in front of who- 
ever may be behind. 

Is the bonnet an ornament, a con- 
venience,a comfort, and a necessity? 
and which of these requisites, should 
be considered first? 

What is the history of the bonnet? 
In the Capitoline Museum in Rome, 
you may study — now that you have 
decided to take bonnets seriously 
an antique sarcophagus, ornamented 
with the bas-relief of a Gaulish 
woman. The hair is coiled on the 
head, doubtless to guard it from sun 
or rain, and over it a corner of the 
mantle is coquettishly thrown, This 
is the beginning of the bonnet. 

In later days they made head- 
dresses of woolen stuffs dyed with 
Iberian pastes. They twisted the 
clothes in their heavy yellow hair. 
Blonde hair was de rigeur then. The 
dark women bleached their hair with 
lime water, or they mixed together 
incidentally discovered soap, oak 
ashes and grease making a paste 
which served the same purpose. 
Then they powdered their heads 
with saffron powder and could face a 
fashionable audience with confidence. 

In the beginning days there was 
the veil. It is the head-dress of an- 
tiquity ; badge of the time when the 
wife was held with light contempt as 
one of the man’s slaves. The early 
church did all that in it lay to keep 
the woman in her antique position 
of servitude. The councils forbade 
her to lay aside the veil, the outward 
and visible sign of her station. She 
was forbidden to enter the church 
unveiled at any time. There clings 
to the veil something of that old 
contempt today. 


In the 13th century the bonnet 
was established. Even the pious 
wife of the holy King Louis IX, 
Marguerite of Provence, wore a 
bonnet @ /a mode saracene,brown and 
blue, with ribbons of azure cloth. 
‘Saracen’ the bonnets were dubbed; 
for they seemed to breathe a vague 
perfume of sin, something foreign 
to the mandates of the church, in- 
fidel, diabolic. 

But the vogue spread, became uni- 
versal. The bonnets increased in 
size and splendor, were tricked out 


features or com- 


a 


with pearls and gems and gold; they 
towered high in the air; they hung 


on behind. 

In Spain the toque was invented, 
which is neither a bonnet nor a hat, 
but it prepared the way for a differ- 
ent architecture for the head 

A character-reader avers that, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the head 
dress, women who wear hats hold the 
reins of government ; 
bonneted are 
wear veils they 


those 
vassals ; 
are slaves 


who go 


where they 


IFS AND ANDS. 


HE /¢rou-trou effect, or perforated 
embroidery, which has _ had 

such a run, still lingers among the 
devices of the day in dressmaking. 
It is mostly used on capes this 
spring and summer, and not to such 
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an extent upon gowns as heretofore. 
Ribbons when treated in this fashion 


are rather ‘pretty than otherwise 
and are a pleasing variety in its 
adaptability. The edges of the 


holes or perforations are embroidered 
in the buttonhole stitch to keepthem 
from ravelling. 





DRESS which was very effec- 

tive was made of the heavy 
wavy crépon in dark navy blue. 
The skirt was untrimmed, and six 
yards wide. The waist was snugly 
fitting and round, with crushed 
collar, cuffs and belt of light Scotch 
plaid silk. Blue velvet stoles lay 
over the shoulders, with a border of 
heavy guipure appliqued. 


BLACK crépon, with the con- 

ventional skirt, had a charm- 
ing combination of pink mirroir 
velvet and figured Brussels net in 
the waist. The back was of crépon 
close fitting, while the front effect 
was very full and loose of the net 
over alternate strips of pink and 
black, all falling together in the ap- 
proved blouse effect. The collar 
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and cuffs were of the pink velvet, a 
roll of which also finished the 
bottom of the waist. The black 
net was all accordion pleated. 


HE crépon rage has attacked 
even the novelties for summer, 

and a summer calling gown has 
been made of soft white crépon 
profusely trimmed with six-inch 
ribbon in immense bows in front of 
the armholes, and with a_ folded 


ribbon belt and collar. The blouse 
front of the waist is furnished with 
a plastron of Valenciennes insertion 
and tucked nainsook falls. At the 
neck of the gown on each side of 
the collar and back from each wrist 
are turned little corners of the in- 
sertion and tucking, making a 
most exquisite and dainty finish. 
Add a pretty white parasol 
of chiffon with lace insertion; 
a picture hat of delicate openwork 
straw witha little more lace, and 
perhaps a creamy rose, and certainly 
a single drooping, nodding plume 

A GREAT question of the hour 
seems to beto rideornotto ride 


and having decided in favor of rid- 


ing, the next problem is, What to 
wear or what not to wear. This 
being settled, one expects another 


question in due course; but just at 
present the second matter is a much 
mooted issue, and not satisfactorily 
settled yet to the minds of many 


people. ‘ Unblushing bloomers,’ or 
knee trousers, or tights without 


skirts are worn by a few daring 
damsels, but we think discretion the 
better part of valor, and would here 
with present some hints as to a more 
conservative which 
rider or the 


of dress 
the 


sty le 
seems best fitted to 
lady. 


[RST, the material. A 

modiste, who is making a great 
many suits this spring for very 
‘correct’ people, says that she uses 
tweed, English waterproof, silk 
homespun, and corduroy. 

Secondly, as to items. Any waist 
or jacket which fits snugly to the 
waist, and stops there, is preferable 
to one with coat-tails of any descrip- 
tion which would flutter and fly 
more or less awkwardly when riding. 
The Seavey skirt to top of short 
gaiters. Knickerbockers or knee 
pants underneath. Soft felt English 
walking hat. 


as to 


HE one fact to keep in mind is 
this, that very many suits of 
different details might look very 
pretty while quietly standing or 
walking, but when taken under the 
test of a mount on the wheel num- 
berless little points can manifest 
themselves as an annoyance and dis- 
comfort to the wearer. The whole 
get-up wants to be as snug and trim 
as possible, that not a breath of 
wind or the rapid riding rush can 
find the merest thread to flutter. 
For it is this fluttering which gives 
an appearance of coming to pieces 
or untidyness or carelessness. There 
must be no under-petticoats to show 
in the movement of feet or skirt, 
and no flower or feather hat. ‘Trim 
and taut’ should be your motto, and 
then you are ready to mount, look- 
ing at ease, feeling at ease, quite in 
your place and dignified, and ready 
to reap comfort from your ride. E 


HERE isa kind of waist for a 
bicycle suit which might be 
called a Norfolk Eton jacket. This 
is snug and pretty and quite a 
novelty. Another one has a short 
full coat-skirt arrangement which 
hooks on, and if the wearer is caught 





MAY 4, rte 


in a shower and wishes 


to make, 

dash for home, she can uno 
coat-skirt and fasten Around we 
“0G be 


throat, and it spreads out j, 
: athe 
protection of her hest 


, ang 
shoulders, a very modis 


**ALMOST A NEC ESSITY,” 
is what who hav: sed Mex 
Borated Talcum Toilet | “ 
Itis a skin tonic, the 
kind approved by the 
authorities, beautifying th ’ 
making the skin healthy whereye, 
Mothers need it for their 
themselves. Stout peopl 
relieve chafing, et« It is 
ing and healing after s} R 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pin 3. S 
and Tender Feet. Can be 
druggists or from the pr 
itsement in another colun 
“ Mennen’s.” Send for 
Broad Street, Newark, N 


SAVED... 


A TRIP TO 


——_ PARIS 


yy attending Piri Dress 
rING AND DRESSMAKING Scu 

we have engaged the s« § 
MADAI1 FRANCOISE MARIE ROSE 
OP PARIS, 


those 


} 


an highly 
enced 
Parts, 
We also have recently 
our establishment Prof. W. 
an expert Crayon Artist a 
signer as teacher of dress 
hence we are fully « 
your daughters for pos s of 


accomplished and exp 
teacher of dr ak 


ness in the business w wher 
are most needed, for w t woman of 
telligence and observat “ 
audacity to assert that 
educated and 
not needed ? 
Do you desire that r daug 
revere your memory? fit th 
lives of usefulness ? 
Think of the millions alrea 
annually for dress and then wha 
future must be and can y 
grand opening for 
and ¢rained women 


Come and let us reason together. 


frainéd ressmakers 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE. 


(Formerly Pierce Building, Copley Sq 


ARTISTIC 


Unconventional 


DRESS 


Finest European Importatl ons, exq 
in coloring and texture, for Street and Evening ‘ 
tumes, House and Party Dresses 


Brown’s Silk Homespun, i» sty ts 
makes very Exclusive and Inexpensive v 
Have youseen it? At Mrs. Seaveysomy 

Tasteful Millinery in com; costa 
when desired. oo font 


Ladies’ Own Materials ma 
ble Prices. 


RENOVATE YOUR gn 


Those of our readers who content 
~ their home by having their cary 
thoroughly cleansed and r« laid : 
on nded to the establishment o! | 
J. Nagle Co., on the corner of Cast 
streets. Mr. Nagle uses steam 
secures the most satisfactory res 
all stains and destroys all mo pee oe 
usually find their way into carpets C&P), | 
efforts of the most careful housekceP®: © 
wish to have your chairs, sofa, 0! 
stered either in plush, beathes or ot 
your cane chairs reseated, Nag 
them look equal to new, ty r ne © 
bnsiness will give you better wo 
or more Ss or courteou 
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cheerfully recommend him. 
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NATURE STUDIES. 
| Wee 
A lady would like to form 4 class 
or @ ults 


Nature Studies for children 
Walks in the country. Address E. 
Commonwealth Office, 120 T remont 5 
Boston. 
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WEDNESDAY 


AFTERNOON 


CONDUCTED BY 


Emma V. 


Sheridan 


Pa Fa D3 a Das 


to Lynn to see Tril- 

, fascinating young 
7 -| The company, pretty 
Pe, ac it stands, will be at the Bos 
. - Miss Sybil John- 


1tr¢ > 
° t, . sho very winsome 7ri/by. 
Khe is less — well, say architectural 
an the La n the Book seemed, 
inds the part makes 
yppea Your old favorite, 
~ s the Zafy; anda 
. Zaffy too. I have 
ngly to wear his 
. time. George Faw 
; giving a powerfully human 
Svengalt. No actor 
. shly equipped could 
trongly drawn and 
vithout descent into 
leness or low com 
| suspect that this On The Road 


npany is being pushed somewhat 
melodramatic methods. Did you 
r stop to think, my friends, of the 
ference between playing week 
ter week in one theatre, adjusting 


rself to the demands of a well 

wn audience, and playing one 

n Lynn, the next in Brockton, 

: t in Oshkosh? All 


! ices, doubtless, but each 
ence demanding on the part of 
adjustment of 


rs a new 
ling, and rendering. If 
h t thought of it, please do. 
Mr. Romaine is playing Gecko, 
laying it from start to finish 
though until the Theatre Act 
rd, isn t it? he has almost noth- 


tosay. Mr. Canfield, in speech 
gait and general personality, | 
nd a delightful Zaird. And jolly 
ke old times it seemed, too, to be 
ming in from Lynn, on the late 
train from the theatre. The player 
folk, with their hats pulled down a 
bit because, you see, you have to run 
so for that train that you can’t be 
sure you have got all the make-up 
your eyes. Nowthat I have 
told you about this other company 
{ Trilby, you will please be all ready 
with your welcome when they get to 


ston 


j 
u 


And the critics — most of them — 
went to the Wednesday matinee at 
the Boston Museum this week, be- 
use Mr. Mantell produced The 
Marble Heart. The play is delight- 
tully old fashioned, with its Proud 
Lady, and its gentle ‘Two Orphan’ 
Marie, and its Heaven-hear-me-now- 
leclare Lover. Mr. Mantell played 
‘throughout with careful restraint of 
method, and put a boyishness and 
oveableness into the stilted hero 
iat at times reminded one of touches 
‘tenderness our own John Mason 
sed to give. Mr. Bruning made a 
“ever double from Diogenes to Volage. 
What do you suppose Mr. Mantell 
wil do with Hamlet Thursday night? 
* hope you will all be there to see. 
A burst of Hamlets we have had the 
“ast year or so. Willard — say it 
wick —the Frenchman, whose name 
sounded like Loony Fooly, but of 
, sé it wasn’t — Haworth — Beer- 
eam Tree — and now, close upon 

*s, Mantell, and young Salvini. 
a oung Mr. Collier is at the Tre- 
“ay eae not seen him yet, but 
petials ead <P a delightful 
ifthe play a ae and quaint actor, 
half a <i out Jones gives him 
ce. lam glad to wel- 


thas 
bal 


come him to Boston again. You re- 
member his delightful week at the 
Grand Opera House a little while 
ago. 

Miss Rehan, at the Hollis, has 
given us a look at herself in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. Iam 
moved respectfully to say that she 
has done little more. It seems to 
me that Miss Rehan has grown not 
the least bit in her art; and that art 
has of late years become much nar- 
rowed within the compass of an en 
couraged emphasis of personality. 
This personality is often delightful 
in modern work. But in Shake- 
speare, save always and most re 
spectfully her Taming of the Shrew, 
this same personality distinctly is not 
delightful. trace in this 
lady of the reverent love for the 
characters that makes Mrs. Mar- 
low-Tabor lovely and to be ac- 
cepted, even when she gives us Miss 
Marlowe instead of MXosalind or 
JS uliet. On the contrary, we have 
Miss Rehan. And often it seems to 
me, we have Miss Rehan deliberately. 
Now no matter how lovely a lady 
may be, we may not, without being 
offended, be asked, nay, even chal- 
lenged to care for her more than 
for the part she plays. Not when 
the part is one of the Master’s. 

So exquisite are the stage pictures 
in the production at the Hollis, that 
they are worth going to see just for 
themselves. And there is such a 
thundering storm in the wood scene 
— really thundering, I mean. 


I see no 


Miss Martinot is crowding the 
Park. I hear that she is charming 
as ever. Certainly the little photo- 


graphs of her that are about town 
show her prettier and younger than 
— than — well, upon my word, than 
she ought tobe. For she looks every 
bit as she did in Dakolar, of which 
I told you last time. And some 
people who have grown older since 
then. 

We shall have Miss Burroughs 
and Mr. Kellard in Romeo and 
Juliet next week. 

SHERIDAN. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


Mr. J. D. Gilman, the well known 
restaurateur, will open the popular 
Hotel Humarock, Sea View Station, 
Mass.,on Monday, June = 24th. 
Many of the guests of the Huma- 
rock during Mr. Gilman’s first sea- 
son last year have re-engaged their 
rooms for the season of 1895. Every 
characteristic of a first-class resort 
will be seen at its best, and the 
patrons of Mr. Gilman’s restaurant 
do not need to be told what the fare 
will be. Plans may be seen and 
rooms engaged at 48 and 50 Sum- 
mer street. 


The Cantabrigia Club has issued 
its May calendar, and such a busy 
month has been planned. For the 
coming week, the Music section will 
be busily engaged rehearsing for the 
cantatas to be given at Odd Fellows 
Hall, May 15, to be followed by a 
reception and dance. 

Mrs. May Alden Ward read a pa- 
per on Ibsen before the club yester- 
day afternoon in the Epworth 
Church. 


On Friday, May tro, there will be 
a meeting of the Woman’s Clubhouse 
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SPRINGER BROTHERS. 


JUST RECEIVED” 


A BARGE L0T OF IMProRnTED 


CA PES 


AT ASTONISHINGLY Low PRiIicEs. 


LADIES’ 


COATS, JACKETS, 


SUITS, SEPARATE DRESS 


SKIRTS, SILK and LAUNDERED WAISTS, &c. 


Every Garment marked in Plain Figures, and HONESTLY WORTH /T78 


PRICE, which 


s invaribly as low as can be found elsewhere. 


We never advertise fictitious values, but our regular customers know that 
wEB ARE NEVER UNDERSOL:D 


500 WASHINGTON ST. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR LADIES’ CLOAKS. 


Association at the New England 
Woman’s Club, 5 Park street, at 2.30 
p. M, for the purpose of incorpora- 
tion. 


THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
HERE was a large attendance at 
the regular meeting of the Bos 
ton Branch of the American Folk 
Lore Society Friday evening, April 
19, at the house of Miss M. B. AIl- 
len, Commonwealth avenue. 

Miss Mary A. Owen, of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, had come to Boston ex- 
pressly to give an important paper 
—One of the First Families; an 
account of the Kickapoo Indians of 
the Algonquin tribe, now living in 
Kansas. Miss Owen’s able and en- 
tertaining paper is the result of orig- 
inal research carried on during fre- 
quent visits to these Indians and 
residence among them. Asa result 
of her observation she has brought 
together a large amount of valuable 
material regarding the social and 
religious customs of this tribe. 

Miss Owen has a large and valu- 
able collection of costumes and ob- 
jects of art made by the Algonquins, 
and the specimens of metal, cloth, 
and beadwork which she exhibited 
to the Folk-Lore Society show a 
degree of skill which most people do 
not attribute to the Indian tribes. 





Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10¢ and 25¢, Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,70.000 boxes. 








Causes of Skin Diseases and 
Falling Hair. 


Parasites, animal and vegetable, heat and cold, 
chemical and vegetable poisons, mechanical and 
chemical irritants. 


INTERNAL 


Food which is wrong either in quantity or 
quality, dyspepsia, constipation, urinary distur- 
bances, sexual disorders, debility, specific poi- 
sons. 

Causes of falling hair may _ result from 
many different causes, chief amoung them being a 
disease of the scalp known as Seborrhoea, and 
also from Fnvus, Nerve irritation and a low 
grade of chronic eczema. Debility and dyspepsia 
are frequent causes of early loss of hair jae ot 
with the absence in the food of the phosphates. 

Hundreds of testimonials from ladies who 
have gone under my treatment open for inspec- 
tion at my office. 


Charges Moderate. 


W. A. CONNELLY, PHYSICIAN, 
Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 1 tos P, M. 





62 Boylston Street. 








Without a RUDDER is 
at the mercy of the 
ELEMENTS. 


A WOMAN 


Without a PROFES- 
SION is at the mer y of 
the WORLD. 





We would lift her above such a con- 
tingency by giving her a_ profession 
equaled by few, excelled by none. 


Master It and you have at your 
command the wealth of the world. Is 
it not worth the effort? Mothers, we 


are prepared to fit your daughters for 
lives of wsefulness, honor and fame. 
Will you not help them? We are pre- 
pared to teach in most approved man- 
ner the 


Art and Science of 


. Dressmaking. .. 


We have expert artists : 
in each of our departments. 
licit investigation. 


We teach iii. 
DRESS-CUTTING, 
DRESS-MAKING, 
DRESS-DESIGNING. 


PITTOCK’S —-smm. 
l} Dress Cutting School, 


1 Beacon St., Boston. 


specialists 
We s0- 


GoLp MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 





MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 

Perfumes aad Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin, 

MANICURING 50c. 
Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all callers this week. 


37 Temple Place, Boston. 





HYPHOTISM NUTSHELLED, | | Create 
+ book out. ells ug about this 
wonderful subject. Whatever your views are on 
Hypnotism, you will find this book of great value, 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta- 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subseription 
to omes and Hearths the elegant house- 
hold monthly. ddress Homks AND HRARTHS 
PuBLIsHING Co., New York. 
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’ Mae D. Frazar 


A SUMMER IN EUROPE, 


a is singular that more people 
not go abroad for the 
vacation, when it easily 
aged as it is in these days. 
There are numberless reasons why 
the experience is invaluable, chief 
of which isthe rest and refreshment 
and change of the voyage. And to 
really enjoy this voyage and get full 


benefit and pleasure from it, the 


do 
summer 


is SO man- 


traveller should goon a ship that 
will take, at least, nine days. 

These long, lazy days are suchade 
light, with their hours for quiet 
reading of those books that have 
waited for us all the winter; with 
their entire freedom from all care or 
responsibility; with their lack of 
any event except the spouting of a 
whale or a sail far away on the hori 


zon; and with their pleasant social 
intercourse with friends of a day, 
who during a voyage will come to 
seem like old comrades. 

If one goes ever so far away in 
our own country, there is always the 
fast train to bring one home; and 
business letters follow the traveller 
and prevent his days from 
peaceful, and fill his nights 
dreams of disaster and ruin. 

The 
ferent in Europe, 
to occupy the mind, 
about the 


being 
with 


dif 
much 


conditions of life are so 
there is so 
and the 
traveller are so odd that 


scenes 


he has no leisure for borrowing 
trouble ; and as he cannot get home, 
he settles down to that fact, and 
gains a healthy tone of mind and 
body. 

And when it is all over and he 


has come home, and again takes up 
the threads which weave his life, 
then, — then is when he realizes 
what an experience he has enjoyed! 

The horizon has broadened for 
him till it allows him to see other 
lands than his own, other people 
than Americans, and free sweet 
breezes sweep from him many 
thoughts and ideas that leave his 
brain clear and active. 

His footsteps have strayed to 
Paris, surely—if he isa good Ameri- 
can, 

And ah ! the delight of it all! 

The boulevards with their gay 
crowds—the cafés and the tiny ta- 
bles on the sidewalk where hun- 
dreds of people are enjoying ices 
and coffee and talking, talking, talk- 
ing, and laughing, and laughing, so 
gaily. 

And the broad sunshine in the 
Place dela Concorde, the flickering 
$haddows along the Champs Elysees, 
the boats on the Seine, the rare old 
books to be picked up on the wide 
stone parapet along the river-banks, 
the loiterings in the Louvre with 
old and dead masters, and in the 
Luxembourg with the gems of our 
own time, the excursions out of the 
city to the glorious old Bois, the 
vast palace at Versailles or to the 
last resting places of those who have 


made France great, at Pere la 
Chaise—all this makes Paris adora- 
ble. 


And then to drift down to the 
blue shore of Lake Leman and feast 
the eyes on the ‘Monarch of 
Mountains ;’ to climb the steep 
streets of Lausanne, and from Berne 
to watch the shadows drift across 
the Wetterhorn ; to sail across Lake 
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‘Thun on a soft dusky summer even- 
ing and watch the brilliant rockets 
shoot into the sky, to guide the 
boat to a landing; at Interlaken to 
dream away the day with the light 
of the setting-sun on the Jungfrou, 
and to penetrate to the heart of a 
Swiss valley that is ‘nothing but 
fountains,’ where springs from the 
sky the waterfall of which Words- 
worth sang. 

And across blue lakes, and 
climbing high mountains, to go to 
Lucerne, that lies so beautifully 
the curving shore of lake, and 
there to linger and strive to hold 
the moments as they fly-——for life is 
very sweet and full, with all this 
beauty of lake and grand mountains, 
and the restful that 
upon the heart. 

But why ‘follow so carefully the 
footsteps of the traveller, when each 
day only dawns upon fairer scenes 
for him! 

Our country is grand 
ful, we love it, we count it our chief 
pride that we belong to it, we are 
faithful to it till death—but we must 
go abroad to learn to appreciate it 
fully. 

It is not enough to be 


more 


on 
its 


settles 


peace 


and beauti- 


patriotic in 


a blind way ; we must have a reason 
for the faith and love and pride 
there is in us, for it. 

And only by studying the Old 
World can we come to understand 
the New. 

A RHINE STORY. 
EAR Appollinarisberg and the 


high wooded cliff upon which is 
the church where is preserved the head 
of St. Appollinaris, who was the first 
bishop of Ravenna, there is, in the 
middle of the river, an island, Nonn- 
enwerth. 

The buildings upon it were once a 
convent where dwelt a band of Ur- 
suline nuns. 

Upon the left bank of the Rhine, 
opposite the island, there is a wood- 
ed height with the picturesque ruin 
of the Castle of Rolandsech upon it, 
where Roland, the nephew of Charle- 
magne, lived as a hermit for many 
years. 

Young Roland was the plighted 
lover of a young girl whom he loved 
devotedly, and when news reached 
her that he had been killed at Ron- 
cesvalles, she was heart-broken, and 
retiring to this convent on the Nun’s 
island, she took the veil. 

When Roland returned safely 
from the wars ( for the story of his 
death was false ) and found his well- 
beloved dead for him, he built this 
castle upon the heights that over- 
looked the island, and there for many 
years suffered the agony of separa- 
tion from all he held most dear, 
watching the coming and going of 
the quiet nuns to their little church, 
and striving to span the distance and 
learn for a surety which one of the 
shrouded figures was she. 

One evening as the sun was set- 
ting, he heard the slow sweet ring- 
ing of the convent bells, and saw a 
funeral procession, bearing with it a 
coffin, enter the church. 

A horrible fear seized his heart, 
and even while he was striving for 
calmness and courage, a page came 
to tell him that it was indeed she 
who had entered into rest. 
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Frazar Parties. 


SAIL 


May itl 


June 8 
June 29. 


Apply for Particulars at 


7 & TT Globe Building, 
BOSTON. 


And Roland, feeling that life for 


him was ended, rode away and died 
in Spain fighting the Moors. 


When Napoleon suppressed all the 
convents, this one of Nonnenwerth 
was to share the fate of others, and 
the nuns were to be cast adrift from 
their quiet retreat. 

The romantic story of Roland and 
his love had deeply touched the 
heart of Josephine, and she pleaded, 
as a personal favor to her, that the 
inmates of this convent be left in 
possession of their island, and Na- 
poleon listened to her and granted 
the request. 


THE VENETIANS IN THE EAST. 


| [ is interesting to recall the facts 
that led to the share that Venice 
had in the plundering of Constanti- 


nople. 
The French ordered from the 
Venetians a certain number of gal- 


leys that were to be fully equipped 
for the fourth crusade, and when the 
time came for paying for them the 
French could not raise the sum 
agreed upon. 

So a proposition was made to the 
Venetians that they join with them 
in this crusade and take their pay 
for the galleys, in a portion of the 
plunder. 

This was finally agreed to, and 
their old and blind, but brave and 
wise doge, Eurico Dandolo, led the 
crusade, and assisted by Baldwin, 
who was a son of the Count of Flan- 
ders, they victoriously stormed Con- 
stantinople, and for their payment, 
in plunder, took the various treas- 
ures we see today in Venice, in St. 
Marks. 

And it was from this Baldwin that 
Louis IX —St. Louis — bought the 
sacred relics, for holding which he 
built Ste. Chapelle, at Paris. 


A FAMOUS LIBRARY. 


HE library of the Heidelberg Uni- 
versity comprises over three 
hundred thousand books and manu- 
scripts. Part of the library was 
taken by the Bavarians in the Thirty 
Years war,that part that was known 
as the Palatine Library. 

The Bavarians sent it to Rome as a 
gift to the pope and it was added to 
the wonderful Vatican library. 

Pope Pius VII sent back to Heidel- 
burg a large proportion of the books, 
nearly all these, in fact, that related 
to the history of Germany. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooirntnc Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays = pan, 
cures wind rr "and is the best — -— . . 
Twenty-Fi e Conts a bottle old by a 
druggists x; the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mas. Winstow's omen Syrup. 
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Opriet tor, 

Finest situation in Pisa, near all ; i. 
interest. Omnibus meets 4 —_ ; 5) 
Superior table for the tastes » Ve, 
cans * Ate s\ 

* 0) . 
Avy 
PARIS. A 


GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMEs, Rue 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Pro; 


riétor, 


Near the Place da la Concorde. the May 
the Louvre, and the Palais Roy 1 aftern 
and Cold Baths in the house, ang yt +. in 


tor. Service particularly good jn. - 
. . i el, 
house with Americans ™ 


ROME 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S, Nj 














Cole & ; 
Tolentino. a 
G. Possidoni, Proprietor Phere 
Drawing room, Library, | _ 
tor Healthiest situat | 
ticular attention paid Ar , : : . 
GENOA. “" 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Aqgm bon | 
verde. ; Ethe 
Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors ne \ 
Near the Railway Station and Steamy nd 
Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Blomus are th 
and best possible service Kinzi 
; { orbe 
VENICE. and a 
ton 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Cam E. Jo 
Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors Pratt, 
Near St. Mark’s Square a ll points Check 
interest. Reading and Smoking Room Mrs 
Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths andik 
vator. Service unsurpassed rm 
INTERLAKEN. sore 
laug 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, AH 
W. Seewer, Proprietor. C. M. 
Magnificent Situation and Gardens. MW C. 1 
view of the Jungfrau. Handsome Sams the v 
and Elevator. years 
_ there 
GENEVA. F Williz 
child: 
HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE, on the (tl a 
Mt. Bianc. 4 
J. Bantle, Proprietor. famil 
This house, situated on the lake, faces & week 
Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument a for E 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and (# _ 
Baths Americans patronize this how 15 pe 
cinbetalalale child 
GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE Turn 
Will 
Near the Palais Roval, Pars ome 
The largest establishme:.. in the wm Ame! 
where Americans will find the most pam ; 
lar attention and the best ass rimest ¢ Bo 
artistic goods in Paris. Al! the latestaor Mr. ' 
ties are presented to our patrons Out g - Smit 
department is the best and most careal ster 
selected in the city. D. ( 
Og TE S Mr. 
Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, P Mr, 
F NS IN BONNETS AND Hal Mrs. 
ASHIONS ~e 
_ 28 Place Vendome, Paris. Stra 
~ ROBINA, E 
DRESSES AND MANTLES - 
Tesi 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - ing 
* . a seve 
HARRIS & FARRIN, The 
“aN en) 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERIC! ther 
TAILORS, \ 
Stre 
287 Strand, London, W.¢ ie 
Latest designs, English, Scotch and set hea 
Woolens. Perfect fit and charges modes ) 
sho 
COURT DRESSMAKER Mo 
) 
Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Sit “a 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costum® Clu 
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N + of unusual interest will 
A rake place today, when the 
A Fara celebrate their annual 
. Hall, both 
yon i evening. The affair 
Pe eve of Mrs. William S. But- 
there are several hundred 

Rehearsals have gone 
nda treat is promised 
nd The programme is 

ts, opening with a Neopol- 
by Mrs. L. 
and Mrs. Frost. 
Phere are 25 dancers, led by Alice 
loist Next in order is 

Mrs. G. Bruce, 
utr incers, Juliette Caze 
stella Churchill and Frank 
Following comes the Rib- 

Dance, with 30 boys and girls, 
Ethel Met ullough, soloist ; matrons, 
Mrs. A. H. Simmons, Mrs. Hurford 
and Mrs. H. E. Jones. Other figures 


in Music 


m itronized 


i) daance, 


are the Folly Dance, Mrs. L, A. Mc- 


Kinzie, Mrs. Garabaldi and Miss E. 
Corbett, matrons, with six little girls 
snd a court jester, Justine McNaugh- 
ton: Pas-de-quatre Dance, Mrs. 5. 
£. Jones, Mrs. Burroughs, Miss E. 


Pratt, matrons, 4 participants ; 
(nhecke! Dance, Mrs. M. E. Brow n, 
eveland, Mrs. A. L. Searle, 


»¢ dancers; Alsation Dance, 

Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Dudley, Mrs. 
rter, matrons, 35 dancers, four 
laughters of the regiment, bugler, 
4. H. Loresey; Bicycle Dance, Mrs. 
C. M. Daisley, Mrs. Dr. Root, Mrs. 


C. T. Wood, matrons, 16 riders, and 
the wonderful child rider only 4 


years old. Besides the large dances 
here will be solos by Baby Lou, 
William Whitney, the Pendleton 


children, Louise Horner and others. 
lhe costumes are all very beautiful. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gould and 
family left Lakewood early in the 
week and sailed on the New York 
for Europe. The party consisted of 
15 persons, which included the four 
children, Mrs. Kingdon, Miss Mabel 
Turnbull, and seven servants. ‘They 
will go to Paris and later spend 


some time in England, returning to 
America in August. 


Bostonians still at Lakewood are 
Mr. William Read, Mr. Stanley W. 
smith, Miss Pratt, Mr. D. L. Web- 
ster, Mr. John Dane, Mr. and Mrs. 
D.C. Holder, Mr. Dwight Braman, 
Mr.and Mrs. F. Warren, Miss Esty, 
Mr. J. L. Brimmer, Miss Brimmer, 
Mrs. W. Rosenfeld, Mr. George D. 
Harvey, Mr. J. Asher and Mr. S. 
Strauss. 

Miss 


rothe 
AUC 


Sara 


Newcomb and her 
r, Mr. E. A. P. Newcomb, are 
getting I'wo Stacks, their summer 
residence, in readiness for the com- 
ing Season, when they will entertain 


Several of 


=r their many friends. 
heir house-parties have been greatly 
enioved +1 * a 
“njoyed by those privileged to visit 
them. 

Mr. Jere Williams of Marlboro 


eet is at home once more and be- 
ing Woeratal 3 . . 
‘8 Congratulated on his improved 


health. 

a. E. Rollins Morse will sail 
a for Europe to join Mrs. 
“orse who is now in Paris. 

Resse Caroline Dupee, of Dorches- 
‘t,read a saper before the Castilian 
Club, Wedn 


esday,in Central Church, 
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“Marion Howard 


EVENTS 


WAL 


° 


em OGREGGG 


on King Ferdinand after the Death 
of Queen Isabella. There was a very 
large attendance. 

The Wednesday Morning Club 
held its annual reception at the 
residence of Mrs. Benjamin E. Cole 
(its president ), 276 Commonwealth 


avenue, on May day. Luncheon 
was served at one o'clock. The 
rooms were tastefully decorated 


with the seal and the colors, violet 
and yellow, these tints being carried 
out in the handsomely laden table, 
which had in its centre a large 
mound of jonquils, heliotrope and 
violets Asparagus vines drooped 
from the chandelier to the four 
corners and were caught with clusters 
of jonquils. The affair was quite 
informal, Mrs. Cole receiving with 
the two guests of honor, Mrs. Grace 
LeBaron Upham and Mrs. Cora 
Stuart Wheeler. Other guests pre- 
sent were Mrs. Charles Utley 
Thomas, Mrs. George F. H. Murray, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Miss 
Helen Mar Shaw and Mrs. E, M. 
Gosse. About forty were present. 
Miss Dalton contributed 
Miss Susie Brown piano solos, and 


songs, 


original poems were read by Mrs. 
Upham, Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. Oliver 


Crane. 

Mrs. Cole in a happy manner pre- 
sented the talented guests and in 
her brief introductory talk spoke of 
the absent members now in Europe 
and of their greetings. 


Although the returns are not all 
in for the Longfellow’s Dream enter- 
tainment, it is safe to estimate a 
profit of over $500 togo to the Journa- 
lists’ Fund of the N. E. W. P. A. 
Mrs. Edward Payson Thayer has 
most generously sent her check for 
$25 to the fund. 

Miss Grace Joy White, who has 
been in ill health for some time, is 
the guest at Hull of Miss Floretta 
Vining and is improving rapidly. 


On Tuesday, May 7, the marriage 


of Miss Ellen Pomeroy and Mr. 
Reed will take place at Trinity 
Church at noon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Atherton Clark 
( nee Gilman ) will leave for Europe 
this month for several months’ 
absence. 

Mr. and Mrs. William ‘Hooper 
(Elsie Perkins) made their first 


appearance since their marriage at 
the Caricature Show concert on 
Monday. Mrs. Hooper was hand- 
somely clad in pink and white silk, 
cut décolleté, and she looked radi- 
antly happy. 


Nearly 1600 working girls in and 
around Boston are banded together 
in club life. Once a year they have 
a reunion, and it is a treat to look 
into their intelligent faces. On 
May day evening, many of them 


gathered within the walls of Parker 
Memorial and joined hearts in song 
and speech. Miss O. M. E. Rowe 
presided in the absence of their 
president, Miss Edith Howes, who 
is in Europe by the bedside of her 
sister. Most satisfactory reports 
were presented of the years’ work, 
and encouraging as well as stirring 
words were spoken by Dr. George A. 
Gordon, whom Miss Rowe intro- 


duced as “aman who has always 
stood for the best in our midst, who 
knows and sympathizes with young 
people.” Dr. Gordon began by say- 
ing, “I was born a farmer’s boy, and 
since 11 have had to face the world 
on my own account.” Dr. Gordon 
alluded to the working girl as Emer- 
son did to Carlyle, “a trip hammer 
with an Eolian attachment.” His 
address was most eloquent and en- 
couraging. The girls sang, some 
kind friends furnished instrumental 
music, and there was coffee and 
cakes in the parlors for all. May- 
flowers, gathered by one of the girls 
down in Plymouth, ornamented the 
tables, also pretty pink candles in 
silver candelabras. The affair was 
delightfully informal, Miss Rowe 
being assisted in receiving by the 
association officers. Twenty young 
girls served upon the committee and 
were most attentive. 


All society is going to see the 
Caricatures in Allston Hall, for they 
are exceedingly clever, and then the 
object appeals especially to the gen 
erous and thoughtful. The Indus 
trial School for Crippled and De 
formed Children at the West End is 
doing no end of good work. Funds 
are greatly needed to increase their 
facilities and to reach out further to 
brighten other lives. Then, too, the 


Infants’ Hospital needs financial 
strengthening. Dr. T. M. Rotch 


has taken hold of it with a will and 
the way should be opened for him 
and his kind assistants to adminis- 
ter relief to all who need it. 


Mr. Arthur H. Pickering will give 


two subscription readings from 
Browning on May 8 and 15 at 11 


o’clock, at Mrs. Prescott Bigelow’s, 
Brookline. The first will be given 
to Pied Piper of Hamlin and A Blot 
on the Scutcheon. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Foote, ac- 
compained by their daughter, Mrs. 
Knowlton, and Miss Tileston, will 
sail for Europe June 1, on the Cata- 


lonia; Mrs. Foote to remain two 
years or more. 
Miss Ball Hughes gave a very 


pretty at home Monday at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Charles Kane Cobb, 
11 Marlboro street. She was assist- 
ed by Miss Fanny Greene. Miss 
Hughes, whose miniatures have made 
her famous, has many friends here. 
Among those who called were Mrs. 
Oliver Ditson, Mr. Arthur Howard 
Pickering, Dr. Frederick L. Jack, 
Mrs. and Miss Nutting, Col. and 
Mrs. Whiton-Stone and Mrs, George 
F, H. Murray. 


A most enjoyable reception and 
banquet was held by the Unity Art 
Club on Tuesday at Parker House, 
the president, Walter F. Lansil, 
receiving informally from 6 to 7; 
then an adjournment was made to 
the crystal dining room, where feast 
and flow filled the next two hours. 
At each plate was a card bearing a 
motto such as, ‘Never judge a work 
of art by its defects.— Allston.” 

After the coffee, president Lansil 
presented Mr. Henry Sandham in 
these words: “One who is known 
in our city for his good qualities, 
his good paintings and his good 
looks.” Mr. Sandham related sev- 
eral facetious stories. 

Miss Helen Potter thrilled all by 
her fine rendering of Longfellow’s 


Sandalphon. 
Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow 
talked about Evolution of Greek 


Art from Egyptian Form. 

Miss Klumpke, the club’s vice 
president, spoke pleasingly, as did 
Mrs. Henry W. Chapin, who is chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, 
Mr. Walter Gilman Page and Mr. 
John S, Clarke made brief addresses. 


New Spring Clothing for boys -- correct 
Styles and thoroughly made. 

Boys’ Suits from $5.00. 

Long Trousers Suits from $12.00. 

Choice line of Boys’ Furnishing Goods, 
-— Shirts, Blouses, Neckwear, etc. 

Our Patent Elastic Curved Waistband 
can be found only in short trousers sold 
by us. 


Macullar Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 





And Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Clematis, 
Roots and Bulbs. Grape Vines in best 
varieties, and everything for the garden. 
Outside entrance to Faneuil Hall, opposite 


Quincy Market 
J. NEWMAN & SONS. 


Music was furnished by Miss Ella 
Chamberlain and by the original 
Old Homestead Quartette. 

Many of the ladies were richly 
gowned. Mrs, Chapin who is one 
of the handsomest women in all 
Boston, wore yellow velvet and white 
lace; a bunch of Jack roses adorned 
her low cut bodice and strings of 


pearls were fastened around her 
shapely throat. 
Among those at the tables were 


Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, Mr. and 


Mrs. J. J. Enneking, Mrs. R. W. 
Stewart, Mrs. F. E. Sweet, Mr. E. 
T. Sweet, Mr. and Mrs. William 


W. Potter, Mrs. Henry H. Dresser, 
Mrs. Frank Freeborn, Mrs. George 
F. H. Murray, Miss M. M. Merrill, 
Miss Chase, Miss M. Ross, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Hallett, Mrs. L. P. 
Thomson, Miss Harriet Thayer Dur- 
gin, Mrs. R. L. Greene, Mr. S. W. 
Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Turner, Miss Fanny Greene, 
Mrs. Henry Sandham, Miss Sand- 
ham, Mr. Walter Gilman Page, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Lord, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paige, Mrs. Tudor Hart, Mrs. H. 
Carter of New York. 

The other ladies assisting in the 
evening’s enjoyment were Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Page, Mrs. L. P. Thomson 
and Mrs. M. M. Everett. 


Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler an- 
nounces four afternoons in Newton, 
the first of which was given yester- 
day at the residence of Mrs. Charles 
Davis, Beacon street, under the 
auspices of the Indian Libraries and 
Industries. Others will be at Mrs. 
Mason’s, Centre street, and Mrs. C, 
M. Ransom’s, Newton Centre, on 
May 6, 10, and 14. Mrs. Wheeler 
will give Three Tours in Legend 
Land, to be followed by a recital 
with music of songs and violin. 


Mrs. F. E. Sweet is holding an 
exhibition of flower paintings at the 
Unity Art Club rooms, Boylston 
street, from 10 A. M. to 5 P.M., which 
is attracting much attention. The 
exhibition will close Tuesday, May 
7. 
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ea ROY has caused many to 

meditate upon their Scott. [he 
demand at the libraries for Waverly, 
I am told, is even yet, when the 
opera has ceased to run, extraordi- 
nary, and as for the copies of Rob 
Roy, they are read to tatters. That 
is matter for rejoicing in these 
times when Scott is said to be fall- 
ing into disrepute. For not Kenil 
worth nor Ivanhoe nor The ‘Talis 
man nor The Abbot nor any other 
novel, whether by Scott or by 
another, has exactly the qualities for 
which Rob Roy is fascinating, this 
piece will have done Yeoman’s set 
vice if it shall cause people to read 
Scott. It will be a pity if this great 
author shall be neglected ; if coming 
generations are to live and die with 
out falling in love with Di. Vernon. 


But that, as those found who read 
Rob Roy in the hope of learning 
something about the characters in 
the opera, is apart from the subject 
Mr. Smith’s libretto has nothing to 
do with Scott’s book. Mr. Smith’s 
hero is the young 
man who was pointed out to Mr. 
Francis Osbaldistone as Robin Ojig. 


Rob Roy’s son, 


Robin Oig inherited the bright hair 
thatgave his father the nickname Roy 
red-and with it some of his father’s 
But 
both father and son appear to better 
than they do in 


cattle-thieves 


strong qualities, sooth to say 


advantage in story 


history. Both were 
in their own gentlemanly way, and 
both were treacherous. The hero 


of this opera was finally executed for 
kidnapping a rich widow, 

Mr. Smith has smoothly glossed 
over Robin Oig’s bl! emishes and has 
given Mr. Pruette a chance to 
appear noble as well as_ picturesque. 
Certainly he is picturesque. It is 
probable that in the matter of cos- 
tumes this opera has been enlighten- 
ing to readers of Scott—as well as 
to others. A good many Americans 
have seen the Highland Costume at 
Caledonian picnics, but it is doubtful 
whethereven they had formed any ade- 
quate conception of the splendor of 
theclans ev masse. Theaverage Ameri- 
can reader of Scott, I venture to say 
has set down to national pride the 
author’s enthusiasm over the plaid. 
But he who saw the tableaux at the 
end of the first and second acts of 
the opera can well understand why 
Scott thought the costume worth so 
much attention. ‘The shining armor 
and rich mantles of the Field of the 
Cloth of gold could neither have 
been more picturesque nor looked 
more warlike, than the plaids at 
Culloden, 


dozen tartans 
Robin himself 


There were half a 
in the tableaux. 
wore, not the tartan of his clan, the 
MacGergor’s, which is red squares 
crossed by three narrow light green 
bands and a white stripe, but the 
simple red and black tartan bourne 
by his father, and named the Rob 
Roy tartan. His sporran or pouch 
was very elaborate. 

Certain Scottish gentlemen here 
in Boston have however been de- 
ploring the absence from his stock- 
ing of the stewe dhu; the black 
knife, used at quarters too close for 
the claymore. Also, these gentle- 
men say, his dirk was missing. and 


he had not enough pistols by half. 
A Highlander in full fig, has, it 
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a weapon in 
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Uys 
appears, of 
his plaid. 
As for 


every fold 


the other tartans there 
were the stage, the red, brown 
and green of the Lochiel Camerons 
the beautiful light green, dark green 
and dark blue of the C the 
blue and green of the Gordons, and 
the red and green of the Macdonalds. 


on 


amerons, 


Also there was a light blue and 
grey tartan which may have been 
that of the MacKays. Oddly 
enough the pretender did not wear 
the gorgeous Royal Stuart plaid. 
But perhaps he had cut his own 
clothes up to be given away as 
souvenirs to all the charming ladies 


whom he admired. hat it is said, 
was his custom. 
Just 


about 


here a bit of information 
Highiand dyes may 
not come The black threads 
in the tartans, in olden 
ceived their colors from 
tincture of either alder tree bark, 
dock root or water flag. The blues 
were caused by blueberry or elder 
with alum; the by certain 
lichens, by dulse, by currents with 
alum, etc. the crimsons by the 
lichen called the white lichen ; cer 
tain greens, by heather with 
purple, by the root: 
the wild cress vell by 
or the 


ancient 

amiss 
time, re 
a bath in a 


brow ns 


alum ; 
violet, by 


the bog 


rue 
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Rob Roy is, alas, departed from 
the Castle Square. On Monday 
Mr. begins his summer season 


myrtle 


Rose 


of comic opera, with the Beggar 
Student. The company is_ large 
and capable and has_ rehearsed 
for the past two weeks with a snap 


and enthusiasm that promise 
of the best results. ‘The principals 
are Miss Louise Eissing, Miss Rosa- 
lind Rissi, Miss Marie Mulle Bell, 
Miss Alice Gaillard, Mr. William 
Wolff, Mr. John E. McWade, Mr. 
Edgar F. Seamans and Mr. Beau- 
mont Smith. A reduction of just 
one-half in prices has been made for 
this summer season. The Beggar 
Student will be followed by Bocca- 
cio, all the hackneyed operas being 
avoided. 

With such a delightful name 
Heart of Ruby a play ought to at- 
tract multitudes, but as a matter of 
fact the audience at the Hollis St. 
on Thursday was only rather large. 
As a charming poem set beautifully 
upon the stage it was distinctly fas- 


gives 


as 


cinating; as for the acting, Ameri- 
cans found it rather American so 


probably a Japanese would not have 
found it very Japanese. For one 
thing he would have wondered why 
the enamored swain carried his hand 
to his mouth before waving adieu to 
his sweetheart. The Japanese do 
not kiss. Also he would most likely 
have deemed all the public embrac- 
ing at the end highly unseemly. 
Moreover how can there be a real 
Japanese scene that does not include 
Fusijan, Yet not once on Thursday 
did its white peak appear. 

Nevertheless the performance was 
interesting; far more interesting 
than that of the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, the other fresh. play. 

Next week Alexander Salvini will 
come to the Hollis St., and there he 
will play Hamlet for the first time in 
Boston. He is said to put plenty of 
life into this performance. Hamlet 
he will play on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings; for the 
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rest of the week, the Three Guards- 
men. The Wednesday matinee 
will be omitted. 

Next week the Tremont Theatre 
will be closed. The management is 
wiring the building for new and 
elaborate electrical effects. And 
week after next, at last, Madame 
Rejane, most captivating of 
diennes, the pet of Paris, and except 
ing Sara Bernhardt, the best known 
in France, will appear in 
Sardou’s play Madame Sans Géne. 
She will also appear during her en- 
gagement in Dévorcons, La Maison 
de Poupeé (a Doll’s House) Ma. Cou- 
sine and Sappho. 


come- 


actress 


Bless us! Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 
going to be played at the Bowdoin, 
Square next week. John P. Smith’s 
company is to do it. The advance 
the picturesque 


agent says * various 


and pathetic scenes of this great 
play will be presented ina way to 
arouse the most intense interest. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is a story which 
will bear retelling many times to 
the same ears; Topsy will undoubt 
edly provoke hundreds to laughter 
and the delicate and angelic Eva 


cause many tears to flow.” 


The vaudeville show that Mr. Keith 


offers his patrons the coming week 
includes Weber & Fields who will 


present a German sketch, Maggie 
Cline the Irish Queen in a new 


repertoire of the characteristic songs 
which she renders as no other artist 
on the American stage has ever ren- 
dered them, the Russell 
the five Athos, the team of acrobats, 
Daly & Devere in a_ sketch, O’Brian 
& Havel, the Crane Bros. known as 
the ‘Mudtown rulers,’ Dryden & Mit 
chell, R. H. Mohr in chalk talk and 
ventriloquism, the Fitzgibbon Family, 
Huber & Allyne and others. 


More than ordinary interest at- 
taches to the engagement of Richard 
Golden in Old Jed Prouty at the 
Grand Opera House next week. 
These will be the last performances 
of the popular star in the grand old 
New England play. Mr. Golden 
has been playing the role of Old Jed 
for more than seven seasons. This 
engagement was originally intended 


brothers, 


to be devoted to a new play; but so 
strong was the demand for Old Jed 


that 
Mansfield and 
to accede. 


Managers MacGeachy and 
Magee were obliged 


At the Columbia, next week, the 
thrilling play of Southern Life, 
Down in Dixie. Tomorrow evening 
there will be a concert. 


At the Park, Miss 
At the Boston, Mr. 


show his enormous muscles 
heavy weights. 


Sadie Martinot. 


Sandow will 
and raise 


The management of the Palace 


Theatre will offer its patrons during 
the summer months a light and 
breezy entertainment of burlesque 


The attraction next 
week will be the Casino Burlesque 
and Vaudeville Company, which is 
composed of a number of clever 
comedians and a chorus of 30 tal- 
ented girls. The entertainment will 
begin with a musical burletta en- 
titled A Crazy Racket, in which the 
entire company will be introduced. 
Following the first part there will 
be an olio. In this part of the 
show will be seen Phil and Nettie 
Peters, who will introduce a sketch 
with songs and dances. The con- 
cluding portion of the entertain- 
ment will be a burlesque Mephis- 
topheles’s Grotto. 


Mr. Elmer C. Rice has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Rose as press repre- 
sentative for the Castle Square 
Theatre. 


and specialty, 


Amusements, 


HOLLIS. rier 


ISAAC B. RICH, P E 


Evenings at 8 Wed is. Manage 
Beginning Monday, May 6. 
ALEXANDER 


SALVIN 
= P< A I N i) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday |} 


LET (Mr Salvini’s first appeara . _ RAM. 
Boston.) Thursday, Friday and Sa:ora, Eve ied, 
Saturday Mat.. THE THREE GUA} i 


Eve’gs at 7.45, Wed and Sat. M 


GRAND OPERA 


1172 Washington St. Te} 
MANSFIEL D & MAG EE. 


Evgs. at 8. Mats. Tues., The rs 


Week Com. May 6. 


“HERE'S 
ou sep | FICHARD coe 


AGIN!” «OLD JED PROUT 


" 1 Me 


Same old Yankee F; 

Choir and whole Bucks port } partment 
Bucket Engine . we 
See the Prouty lavert Br = bye 
Osgood’s, 744-7 Washingt watch 
Old jed’s Stage oach and fast w - 
Polka Dot,” about town every i 
Engagement under A spices Pils Fat 


No increase in prices. 


BOW DOIN SQ. Teh 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed 


Mar ager 


Sat, ata 


GRAND PRODUCTION OF 


UNCLE TOM’S 
am CABIN 


Next Week--SPECIAL DE! 


B.F.KEITH'S iui 


Week of May 6. 


WEBER & FIELDS, 
MAGGIE CLINE, 
RUSSELL BROS. 


AND 


30 More Vaudeville Stars, 


Continuous Performance 10 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. 
Prices, .25, .35, -50, «75, $1.00, $1.50. 


a ee 


CASTLE s2ua%e 


421 Tremont Street 
Evenings at 8. Sat. Matinees only, ats 
EDWARD E. ROSE, Lessee and Manager 
Telephone Call, 977 Tremont 


SUMMER SEASON OPENS 
Monday, May 6. 


“BEGGAR STUDENT,’ 


ONE WEEK ONLY. 
A New Opera Every Week. 


SUMMER PRICES! 


Monday, May 13, “BOCCACIO.” 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Evgs. at 7.45. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2 
Charming Actress and Great Favorite, 


Marie Burroughs 


In A. W. PINERO’S Most 
Remarkable Flay, 


The Profligate 


(For one week only.) "Monday, May 
and Matinee, Wednesday 15th 
Miss Burroughs In Leah. ee: 
tr ROME AND JULIET in rehears® 


PALACE. THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F.. J. PILLING. Me 
MONDAY, MAY 6. 


THE CASINO _ 
BURLESQUE  COMPAM 


AND 


GERTIE COCHRAN, 


The Phenomena! Child. 
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FARMS 0 HOMES, 


FOR SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


Ue Owe Furewt, 





summer Home at Marshfield. 


sce to spend the summer in the quiet, 
ned way that adds years to life; 2 2 
i to putter round on and raise your own vege~ 
Se ote fruit; lowely old house, g rooms, sum- 

work shop, ete. ; Stable, goxgo, 2 stalls} 

< fowl; allin fine order, Only $1000, 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald 
ston 


Just the 


sod old tas 
. 
€ 


Puilding, B 
Charming Little Home in Aristocratic 
Old Berkshire County. 


; len- 

a» West Stockbridge, manificent scenery, sp’ 
4 yee "exhilarating p wbewy excellent fishing ; pret- 
Oe awe 7 rooms, bath, steam heat, etc., neat stable, 
condition, 1-2 mile to staticn, post 


ice arden etc.; 6 acres land, so sitaated thatone 


s enjoy all the advantages of one of the most fash- 
seable semmer resorts at an ordinary home cost; 
sow im the time to buy; only $2000, propery eee 
aoe ior it. CHAPLN’S FARM AGENCY, He 
Bui ding, Bosion 


Magnificent Country Seat— Cost 
$25,000. 
We will sell it for $g000, though it remains prac- 
tically as good wage ng day it ~— t v0 
‘s pl for t year or s % 
po vonch root house, slated, 17 rooms,2 baths, 
china and silver fea and all a - _— ved 
b th every ern impro . 
geod hot and cold water, bells and speaking tubes, 
laundry, reception room, Hibrary, piazzas, etc., etc. 
etc, ; cabinet wash stands, marble bowls, 
boiler, bay and dormer windows, inside blinds, rench 
plate glass ; acomplete prize. ‘Che grounds consist of 
gacres with moe and island; fruit for home use ; 
sear Conn. river. Complete set of at office. 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 


Boston 


Suburban Estate, Possessing 
Beauty and Excellence. 


Mansard roof house, slated, 9 rooms, large halls; hot 
and cold water, steam heat, hot air, open fire places; 
fancy mantels and tile grates ; finely papered, frescoed 
ceilings ; piazza and portico ; everything that could be 


Rare 


desired in a house, including superior domestic and 
callinary arrangements; large slate-roof stable with 
gas, water, etc.; carriage house, harness room and all 


the appoiutments of a well-planned gentleman’s place 
including cottage of 6 rooms, for man, or can be rented 
very profitably ; 3-4 acre land, fine garden and hand- 
some iawn, abundance fruit, elegant shade trees, 
fusion of shrubs and vines ; 6 ft. granite bank wall; 3 
minutes to steam and electric cars, 12 miles to Boston. 
Price $000, $1000 ; free from brance. Land 
alone is worth nearly the price asked for the whole. 
CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 
Boston. See photo. at office. 


Beautiful Suburban Home. 

Twelve miles and —— to crn Fogo] 
to station ; imposing , 8 rooms, an 
cold water, open fires, piazza, etc., only six 
years old ; peor vee fowl + 30,000 ft land, 

rden, abundance fruit an rries; pri 500, 

‘00 cash. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, sei 
Building, Boston. 


Cheap Summer Home on Cape Cod. 


Delightfully situated with full view of the ocean ; 
§ mmnutes walk to the beach; house of to rooms, 
papered, blinded, pump in kitchen, stable, carriage 
shed and hennery, all painted and in good repair; 1% 
acres productive land, fruit for home use; few rods to 
depot. Price only $1200, cash. CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Business Man’s Home Farm. 


Twenty milcs to Boston, 10 minutes to station and 
, Sood train service; 12 acres, fine garden and 
lawn, arbor vitae hedge; cuts hay for two cows and 
horse, plenty fruit and berries, excellent house, 41 
rooms, open fire, handsome mantel, piazza, run 
water, &c.; stabie, 4o x 30, with cellar, 
blinded, carriage, grain and rooms, 2 fine hen- 
» 40x20 and 1oxs2, with yards ; ft. fron’ 
on the street ; price $5000, $2000 cas thie We plata 
rr pre of a beautiful property. CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Buildin g, Boston. 


New and Beautiful Home on. the 
Banks of Ware River. 
Handsome architectu . high, si 
pod ay ok minutes wok is Sent ee 
dome rom a ad postofiice 5 11 acres, fine garden 
fire 


places: 7 tory, rich open 
retin SoU Y Papered, painted and blinded; piped 
Steam 5 bui most thorough manner for private 


»2 nforseen family compel im- 
oon? Chane al = heaneriee eacrigce_prie 
Building coetligaa ARM AGENCY, Heral 


Over 2000 Feet Water Front. 
marae country seat and farm, 3o miles to Boston, ro 
a walk station ; boating, fishing, shooting, 
a im at the door; 68 acres, 25 in cultivation, 
Stately hoe” #00 fruit trees, 4-acre strawberries; 
ter aie . u - es com ly _furn 


ine, crockery 
Mowing Cee <te: all farm and tools. 
yo hens, and ang: harnesses, pert on ngenheomadn tools, 
ies too - Ps 
icechonse, ye tia ee to mention; barn, 


famous actor ; sotgenee 
sight. CHAPINSS NEW ENG: 
Herald Buuding, x flight. 





THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


It is in dealing with the modern 
servant that the position of the 
employer has grown anomalous, 
writes Margaret Sutton Briscoe in 
Harper’s Bazar.. Can a man dis- 
charge a washer-woman who gives 
him a written recommendation ? 
The writer of this article has seen 
such a letter found pinned on the 
weekly wash of a college boy friend. 
It ran thus: 

“Dear Mr. , I am sorry to 
hear you think of leavin’ town. You 
wor a good payer.” 

It is needless to add that this 
valuable recommendation was care- 
fully preserved by the receiver. 

The modern servant is as apt to 
seek out her mistress’s reference as 
the mistress hers, and ‘gives notice’ 
at a breath of discomfort. With 
the relations so altered the be- 
havior of theemployed is an uncertain 
quality when receiving discharge. 
There are many mistresses who put 
off a dismissal from day to day in 
genuine fear of impertinence or an 
ugly scene. It has grown necessary 
for timid householders to approach 
this matter cautiously and open it 
with discretion. 

One of the most intrepid women, 
when speaking on the servant ques- 
tion, said, with entire gravity : 

“T have a fixed method of reprov- 
ing or dismissing my servants, and I 
never vary fromit. I am careful 
not to seek them in their domain, 
as they can there rattle dishes as I 
talk. I always send for the offender 
to come to me in, say, a quarter of 
an hour—that gives them time to 
lose their nerve and wonder what I 
want, Then I always contrive to 
be writing at my desk as they enter 
my room, and I keep them standing 
waiting while I finish my page. 
This is wholesome also. By the 
time I am ready I find my servant 
quite subdued. All this sounds 
trifling, and it takes time, but it 
saves friction in the end.” 

Though this is amusing enough 
in its way, it is also more or less dis- 
tressing to those who remember the 
domestic relations of their mothers 
and grandmothers, and the tears, 
the fears, of any maid who offended, 
as she stood submissive to rebuke, 
acorner of an apron held at weep- 
ing eyes. 

There was no hedging against 





impertinence then, and there was. 


close, warm feeling in many cases 
between mistress and servants. The 
change from then to now may be 
due to American resentment on the 
part of the employed against menial 
work, or it may be caused by lack of 
personal supervision in the employers 
—who can pretend to decide ?—but 
it is certain that the present situa- 
tion has a humor of its own, as has 
every turning of tables, even where 
the upset is distinctly unfortunate 
for all concerned, To see Polly 
standing with knocking knees and 
apron at her eyes before her mistress 
is pitiful enough, but her mistress 
hiding her trembling knees under a 
writing-desk is absurd. The fact is, 
the pendulum of power has swung 
over to the servants’ side, and they 
know it, more or less dimly. _Per- 
haps a sense of humor is the safest 
test to apply ‘to all things of life, 
and the woman who can bring it to 
bear in so dangerous a moment as 
the dismissal of a servant may have 
solved the question properly for her- 
self at least, and perhaps for others 
also, 





IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO BE POPULAR. 


Don’t find fault. 

Don’t contradict people, even if 
you’re sure you are right. 

Don’t be inquisitive about the 
affairs of even your most intimate 
friend, 

Don’t underrate anything because 
you don’t possess it. 

Don’t believe that everybody else 
in the world is happier than you. 

Don’t conclude that you have 
eee had any opportunities in your 

ife. 

Don’t believe all the evil you 
hear. 

Don’t repeat gossip even if it 
does interest a crowd. 

Don’t go untidy on the plea that 
everybody knows you. 

Don’t be rude to your inferiors in 
social position. 

Don’t over or under dress. 

Don’t express a positive opinion 
unless you perfectly understand 
what you are talking about. 

Don’t jeer at anybody’s religious 
belief. 

Glasgow Evening Times. 


CLEVER REASONING. 
[From Harper’s Young People.] 


There is a very clever small girl 
in England who reasons out a great 
many things for herself, and who 
cannot be deceived, as many other 
small girls are, by things that are 
told them “for fun.” 

Having been told by one of her 
aunts that the moon was made of 
green cheese, she immediately sought 
out her grandfather, to whom she 
said, 

“ Aunt J—says the moon’s made 
of green cheese, but I don’t believe 
it.”” 

“And why not?” asked her grand- 
father. 

“ Because I’ve been readin’ in the 
Bible, and it proves the moon ain’t 
made of green cheese, because the 
moon was made before the cows 
was.” 





SHERIDAN’S WIT. 
[From Harper’s Young People. } 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan was 
never at aloss to exhibit his wit. Once 
while visiting, feeling rather weary 
and wishing to rest, he was asked by 
a fellow-guest whom he did not ad- 
mire if he did not wish to accompany 
her for a walk. 

Glancing out of the window, Sheri- 
dan replied: “It is very cloudy, 
We shall be caught in the rain.’ *y 

The other waited a while. Shortly 
the sun came through the clouds. 
“Shall we go now?” she asked. 
“It has cleared up.” 

“Why, yes; so I see,” said Sheri- 
dan. “It has cleared up} enough 
for one, but not enough for two. 
You go.” —° 


TWO REASONS. 
[From Harper’s Young People ] 

Johnny. “I should think Japan 
would be a great place for football, 
papa.” 

Papa. ‘ Why, Johnny?” 

Johnny. ‘Why, because the Japs 
have such long hair, and besides they 
live in the land of the chrysanthe- 
mum.” 


BUSY. 


It was the tiny daughter of a 
clergyman of this city who was re- 
cently asked to accompany her 
mother on a walk. 

“No,” was her positively spoker 
answer, “I can’t go.” 

“ Why not?” 
“T have to help papa.” 
“In what way?” 







“He told me to sit here in th 
corner and keep quiet while he wrote 
his sermon, and I don’t believe he is 
half through yet.”— [Washington 
Star. ea 








A BOY’S BSSAY ON BREATH, a 


“Breath is. made of air. We | 
breathe always with our lungs, and 
sometimes with our livers, except at — 
night, when our breath keeps life . 
going through our noses while we 
are asleep. If it wasn’t for our 
breath, we should die whenever we 
slept. Boys that stay in a room all 
day should not breathe; they should 
wait till they get outdoors. Fora 
lot of boys staying in a room make 
carbonicide; and carbonicide is 
more poisonous than mad dogs, 
though not just the same way. It 
does not bite; but that’s no matter 
as long as it kills you.”—[Tit-Bits, 







































A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 


Magical Beautifler, 
sLVRIFIES = well s Beautifies the 


cosmetic wil 








. Rem Ti 
Pim Fr ies, 





the test of 43 
Sony no 

as, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name, The distinguished Dr, L. A. Sayre, said to a 
lady of the Aantton (a patient): “As. you ies 
use them, I recom ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least ha ul of all the Shin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skia, 

‘- 7 T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones 

t., N. ¥. 

For sale by all Desagiets and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Alsp found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's, 
Ebrich’s, bg and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
"Beware of Base imitations. p mr Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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FINE HALF-TONE & 
AND RELIEF PLATES 
FOR MAGAZINE 7 
CIRCULAR AND 
BOOK WORK 
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LATE ARRIVAL — 
rm STRAW 


MATTINGS 


Ek | ACCEPTED BY US AT ABOUT OUR OWN FIGURE. 
sy) 






Ceoodo 


aS 


nesecseanenneet — 
To EXPLAIN: 

About a year ago we placed our order for a lot of Straw 

Mattings, with delivery guaranteed by Nov, 3oth, last. 

Having arrived but a short time ago, we would not 

accept them at the original price, and after long negoti- 


CGooeoseeccoseoo 


Sj 


ations have succeeded in obtaining the entire lot at a 
considerable reduction in price. 

We propose to give the trade the benefit of this discount, and 
will offer 


A IMPERIAL LINEN-WARP, Extra Heavy Jointless 
Chinese Matting, at 
20c. PER YARD. 
by the roll of 40 yds. 


Also, A FINE LINEN-WARP, JOINTLESS, Double Dyed, 
Inserted, Reversible White Japanese Matting, 


25c. PER YARD. 
by the roll of 40 yds. 


THOMAS O’CALLAGHAN &CO. 


558--562 WASHINGTON STREET. 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 





033203233 233230333360U3B0—3 
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- trae MEW. 
ee TURKISH SAT EDS Centenen, 
Corner of Boyston and Tremont Streets. 
Open day and night except Sunday nights. LADIES: Week days, 8 a. m. to t p. m 
except Saturdays. Sundays, 1 p.m.to §5p.m. GENTLEMEN: Week days, t p. m. to 8 
a.m. and all day Saturday. Sundays untili p.m. Turkish and Russian Baths $1. 


Six Tickets for $5, Gentlemen wishing to remain over night can do so without extra, 
charge. ADOLPH LUNDIN, PRopRIETOR 









=<") LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Contribute to make this periodical 
Encyclepedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 
To each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 



























a ABSOLUTELY FREE ena 
Weekly Issues’ ; The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 
The Thirteen only = Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 
*ét THE LIVING AGE McClure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, 
., Nov., Dec. 1804), forming an octavo Midland Monthly, Golden Rule, 
Ce. of 824 pages. 7 A Year's Subscrip- Godey’s Magazine, The Pulpit, 
tion to any one of the following publications: or a 6 months subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 


Sample copies, 15 ote. each. Address LITTBLL. & OO., 31 treet, Boston 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Modern Ideas of Healthful Dress a CHILDREN’S 
are Perfected in this Waist. a5 OM. 80 75 ct 
MISSES’ 


50 cents -t 


LADII 





mr | 
mA 
Ferris’ GOOD SENSE Waists. 
Made in shapes to fit all ages or forms. Long or short waist; ful! or 


slim bust. Sensible, Graceful, Durable, Beautiful. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


A RNY 


















ESTABLISHED (862. PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY @ 


THE—~ 


BOSTON (;OMMONWEALTH. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History, Education 


and topics of the day. 















Editors : EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 












Advertisers —m 


Should notice that the make-up of the Common 


enables us to place advertisements ‘* next to r g 








pebRehes Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of . Rates for gubting whe other periodicals senten | 








and in a majority of cases next to reading that 
A. some relation to the article advertised. 
>) 


COMMONWEALTH readers are people of m«¢ 


Is are therefore buyers of good goods and those w favor a 

oe o ” . 

= us with business speak in the highest terms the 

| ; a 
‘: returns received. 
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